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Digest of the Article 
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A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the im 
of Southeast Asi world 


portance iin the 


today 


Assignment 

1. Study the map on page 15. Name 
the countries in Southeast Asia. Which 
j Which of 


powers? 


of them are independent? 
them are ruled by othe 
2. Westerners find it difficult 
in Southeast 


to live 
Asia; nevertheless it is a 
land of great interest to Russia and the 
West. Explain 

8. What can we do to prevent Com- 
munist aggression in Southeast Asia? 


Motivation 
If the Chinese Communists move into 
Indo-China as they did in Korea, should 
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States urge the Bee, 


the United 


take action? Defend your point of view 


Discussion Questions 

1. Study the world map (or map on 
page 15). What difficulties will the 
United States face in sharing a U. N 
effort to resist Communist aggression in 
Southeast Asia? How 
ences in Korea help us? 

2. What can we 
Chinese Communists from 
war in Southeast Asia? 

3. A look at the map will show us 
that Southeast Asia is 7,000 
miles from the California ec: Why 
should we be thinking about defending 


h an from (¢ 


will our experi- 
do to prevent the 


Starting a 


almost 
vast 
ommumnst aggres 


suc area 


: 2 
sion 


Application 

Should the United States act alone or 
through the U.N. in preventing further 
Communist gains in Southeast Asia? 
Justify 


your answer, 


Activities 
l. Have 
panels for insertion in the Southeast 
Asia part of the 1952 Scholastic News 
Map of the World 
2. Students can 


; 
of the local newspaper in 
\ 


the class prepare news 


letters to the 


which 


write 
editor 


they offer opinions on what we should 


do to 


Southeast 


it 
prevent the spread of war in 
Asia. 

3. Students can be se 
the part of leading candidates for the 


Presidency 


lected to play 


interviewed 
situation 


These can he 
bv the pre the cl] ) } 
»v the press (the class) on the 


in Southeast Asia. 
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Congressional Reapportionment 
(p. 10) 
Digest of the Article 
The Constitution requires that a cen- 
taken that 
the House of Representatives 
can be reapportioned The total number 
of seats has grown from 65 to 435. The 


sus he every ten years so 


seats in 


census of 1950 has resulted in changes 
increase the representation 
of the Western states at the expense of 
the Middle Atlantic and Deep Southern’ 


states. 


which will 


Congressional districts are established 
by state legislatures. This has resulted 
in the gerrymandering of districts by 
the party in power. In some states the 
rural population is over-represented de- 
spite population losses to cities. 

Congress has attempted unsuccess 
fully to establish fair Congressional dis 
It has been proposed that no 
any state vary 

from the 
state’s dis- 


tricts. 
Congressional district in 
by more than 15 per cent 
average population of the 


tricts. 
Aim 

To help understand the 
necessity for reapportionment and the 


students 


inequities which have resulted from 


gerrymandering practices 


Assignment 
1. What is 
for reapportionment? 
2. How has the 1950 census affected 
the representation of various regions in 


the Constitutional basis 


the nation? 
3. Discuss the representation of 


rural and city areas in various parts of 
the country. 

4, Should Congress pass and enforce 
strictly a law will establish 
equality in reapportioning districts? 


Justify vour answer 


which 


Discussion Questions 
1. Why 


sentatives been limited to 435? 


has the number of repre- 
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re. in February 20, 1952 
Defend Special Section 
Paths to World Peace 

This special section explores the 
paths through which man has struggled 
in many ways to control the scourge of 
war, and shows how, under the leader 
ship of the United States, the great 


man would ‘ , 
nations of the world are searching for 


nut forward 
new and more effective ways to peace 


Separately bound, 32 pages, articles, 
pict rial treatments. charts 

Forum Topic of the Week Does 
UNESCO Point the Path to Peace? 
Pane] x high school students with 
Dr i Torres Bodet and James 
Restor » New York Times Youth 
Forum held at Hunter College, New 
York City, in conjunction with the third 

il « ference of UNESCO 

of the Week: Meet 
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Televising Congress (p. 7) 


Digest of the Arguments 
——" 
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irguments ag 

lo vou think is tl 
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vould you answer 


you do to make you 
m the question influence 
oo 


not to televise 


improving lite I her 


Activities 


1. Organize a round-table discussion 
in which “experts” discuss the question 
for ten or fifteen minutes and then an- 
swer questions from the class. A student 
can act as moderator. 

2. Students may be asked to express 
their points of view on the question in 
the form of a cartoon or verse. You may 
be surprised by the hidden talents of 
some students 

3. As a summary, the class may be 
isked to write a letter to their Con 
gressman in which they give their 
opinion on the question. Letters to Con- 
gressmen should not take more than one 
side of a sheet of paper, as a general 
rule Opportunity should be taken to 
indieate the correct form of such letters 

Students may be interested in looking 
at “Forms of Address for Persons of 
Rank World Almanac, 1952, page 
612 


Meet Charles B. Hitchcock (p. 6) 


Discussion Questions 
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The Greatest Invention (p. 21) 


In this short story by Lord Dunsany, 
effec ientific warfare on the 
between small and large 


Discussion Questions 
1. What wa he Greatest Inven- 
t referred to in the title of the short 
nd of invention 
r from wha nember of the war 
ninistry had in mind? 
3. Scientists should concentrate on 
an destroving it 


vou feel about that statement? 
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Camera Angles 


By Ernest Pascucci 
Photography Editor of Scholastic Magazines 


BETTER PICTURES WITH A FLASHBULB 


AVE you ever taken a picture out 
H loors and found me side of your 
subject's face to be light and the other 
dark? One 

flashbulb 


yu USE 


solution to this is to 
the weakest one 
can buy. If y a Sylvania Press 40 
bulb, a General Electric or a Westing 
house #11, vou will have to place a 
handkerchief or the reflector 
of your flashgun in order to reduce the 

Otherwise the flashbulb will over 


side 


use a you 


two ove! 


power the sunlight and a “washed-out” 
result. If you find it too 
much trouble to use a handkerchief, the 
Sylvania Electric Corp. produces a 
Hashbulb so weak that it can be used 
vithout reducing its light output. It is 
the Sylvania #0 and will produce ex 


picture will 


cellent results when used in conjunc 
tion with strong sunlight 

A good example of the dramatic effect 
that can be obtained ‘indoors with a 
single flashbulb is “Modern Dance.” by 


Carl Peters, a student at Acalanes 


Pile &. 


Union High School, Lafavette, Calif. 


By placing his fashbulb high above dhis 
subject and slightly to the right Car] 


has added to the graceful lines of his 


subject and achieved the dramatic ef 


fect so necessary to a good modern 


See his picture below 
°° ¢ @ 


) 


dance portrait 


A student writes asking how he can 
eliminate defective flashbulbs. He says 
that he has missed a good picture re 
the flash did not go off 
For General Elec 
you can 


cently because 
due to a faulty bulb 
tric and Westinghouse bulbs 
purchase a flashbulb tester for 
$1. They are sold in most camera stores 
The tester is not necessary for Sylvania 
bulbs since each Sylvania bulb contains 
the patented blue dot—a built-in testing 
the dot is blue, the bulb is 


about 


device. If 
not defective in any way and will def 
initely flash. If the dot is pink, the bulb 
It may not flash and should 
be returned to the dealer 


is defective 


co ke 


“Modern Dance”’ by Carl Peters—Scholastic-Ansco prize-winner made 
with one Sylvania Press 25 flashbulb on Ansco Superpan Press film. 
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QUESTION: What food crop once made 600 
square miles more valuable than 3,000,000? 


ANSWER: Sugar was so highly prized in 18th 
century commerce that after the French and 
Indian Wars, England aJmost chose the tiny 
island of Guadeloupe instead of the vast terri- 
tory of Canada. Benjamin Franklin helped per- 
suade the English to take Canada in order to 
protect the American colonies. 








QUESTION: How can you help yourself 
“check” fatigue? 


ANSWER: The energy you need for high-speed 
sports or work can come only from food—and 
breakfast is often the “key” meal in building 
QUESTION: What play is shown here? day-long stamina. Start the day with bread and 
p butter (or fortified margarine), cereal,* milk, 
ANSWER: The hockey player on the left is and fruit or fruit juice. Doa't put yourself in the 
mapas o rani with a “body-check.” Ice “penalty box” by neglecting breakfast. A good 
hockey got its start in Canada. Students at 
McGill University drew up the first rules about 
75 years ago. Hockey is just about the fastest of 
all games. Fancy skating is less important to a 
hockey player than quickness and endurance. 


one helps you streak through the day. 





. for instance, 
new Post's Sugar Crisp .* . 
coated with sugar 


and honey 


“As a cereal it’s dandy, 
For snacks it’s so handy, 
Or eat it like candy!” 


Products of General Foods 


fey All he Famous Post cereals 


Post Toasties Post's Raisin Bran Post's 40% Bran Flakes Post-Tens Grape-Nuts Grape-Nuts Flakes Post's Wheat Meal Sugar Crisp 
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Here are a few of the winners details. Then ma 


of Chiquita’s Second Contest. | don’t delay another 
» if you we 
ye time |! ba ec cash prize a. 


f January 
il your entry --- 
er minute .--- 
ant to win 


of 


now’s th 
e of the 61 v! alua 


Senior Division 
FIRST PRIZE, $25.00 on 
Cynthia Betty Meyer, Nyack, N. Y. 


SECOND PRIZE, $20.00 
CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


Ruth MacDonald, Hammond, W. Va. 


aps Bice roe nl Columbus, Ohio BANANA OATMEAL COOKIES 


Junior Division are quick-'n'-easy to make...wonderful to eat! 


FIRST PRIZE, $20.00 
Nancy Moe, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SECOND PRIZE, $15.00 
Sharon Short, Arlington, Texas 


THIRD PRIZE, $10.00 
Danny Malone, Morrilton, Ark. 


All other winners have been 


notified by mat 


See your copy of this 
magazine of Jan. 9 

for complete details 

of Chiquita’s new contest. 


A prize for everyone 
who enters... That's right! Every 
1'.. cups sifted *, cup shortening 


ingle student who enters the contest 
; 1 flour l eeg, well beaten 
elve a copy | » sug 
I a l cup sugar } cup mashed ripe 
Chiquita 1, teaspoon baking bananas* (2 to 3 
soda bananas) 


Banana’s song 
1 teaspoon salt ; cups rolled 


sheet of mus 
} t k o2 
} . \ ; teaspoon nutmeg quick oats 
the words P ‘ r 
ic L / ; teaspoon cup chopped 


in easy oO ctnnamon nuts 


1 with br 


Sift toget her flour, sugar, soda, salt, nutmeg 

and cinnamon into mixing bowl. Cut in 

shortening. Add egg, bananas, rolled oats 

and nuts. Beat until thoroughly blended. 

Drop by teaspoonfuls about 1'» inchesapart, 

onto ungreased cookie pan. Bake in a mod 

UNITED FRUIT COMPANY erately hot oven (400° F .) about 15 minutes 
eg vitamsna, or until cookies are done. Remove from pan 

immediately .Makes about 3': dozen cookies. 


Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y. 
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SAY WHAT 
“+ YOU PLEASE 


mn $3: 


| 


- and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want Jo know what’s ‘on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 


Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Drafting Blood Donors 


Dear Editor 

About drafting blood donors: Blood 
is needed. Granted. Drafting would in- 
sure a supply. Granted. Blood donors, 
however, should not be drafted until 


all other solutions to the 
false. Why? 


America is that the 
portant. 
state. He is not the 
The 


society but is allowed 


long as that freedom does not consti- 


a danger to society 
law 


tute 
princ iple no 


absolutely 
he lost. 
Remember that what 
influences tomorrow 
frozen. It 


necessary 


At one 
soldiers 


could lead to. 
tion to draft 
would have 

were, I believe, 
the first draft became 


been 


soldiers because they need to... . 


As follows: 

The principle that makes 
individual is im- 
He is not merely a cog in the 
vassal of the state. 
individual is not forced to fit into 


curbing 
freedom should be passed unless it is 
lest 


No 
grows to become 
Think what the drafting of blood donors 
time 
for the 
unthinkable. 
riots in New York when 
law 


problem prove 


America 


don’t they?” 
why 


One of the arguments I hear in favor 
of drafting blood donors is, 
draft for the Army, 
is exactly 

(Continued on page 22 


“Well, they 
That 


blood donors shouldn't 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowiedge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 


must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 


sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 


original and his own work. Give name, 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic 


10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue 


Birds 
Noah's 

John Howard 
Home 
Svmbol 


address, school, 


351 Fourth Avenue, New York 


were 


and grade. 


aboard 


wrote 
Sweet Home 
f peace 


To hesitate in a S} 


he in 


Pronoun 
plura! 
Small 2 
bling a gull 3 
Street 4 


ind 


first person 7 
bird re 


sea 


ibbr. ) 


A Flock of Feathers 


By Neil Macilravie, St. Louis Park H. S., 


Minneapolis, 


Minnesota 


® Starred words refer to birds 


“The Sea —— 
by Anton Chekov 


Singing meadow 


play 


bird 
Exclamation of surpris¢ 
Division of 
Parrot 

Zealand 
Northern bird which 
dives under the water for 
fish 

Peck ibbr. ) 
“A cat has 


a drama 


New 


found in 


1 1 
nemica 


( 
beryllium 
Past tense of eat 
Member of the rail f 
ily; resembles a duck 
mg-billed swamp 

ikin to the wood-cox 
Queen of the fairies 
Our country (abbr 

A funeral 
| de 


fowl 


burning id body 
emale 
ie wading bird 

ited to the heron 
Northern 
extinct—Gr 
Indefinite article 
t 


Tall w 


sea bird, now 


eat 


vird; also 


last name of 


author of 


The Red Badge of C 


age 


like 


1 
a mud-hen 


uUT- 


Coot- 0s otten 


Cal lled 
Possess 
Curve 


Idaho (abbr.). 


5. Member of the deer fam- 


ily 
Mountain (abbr. ). 
Male child 
Vase 
Tint 
Exist 
Closely 
a house 
Franz Schubert's 
Maria.” 
National 
[he wise old —_ 
Wile of Zeus in 
mythology 
Mate of a drake. 
Receive, accept 
Store 
Two thous 


Yellowstone 


Breach, 
Lieutenant 
Shady path 


opening 


abbr. ). 


to bo bo bo bo 
Ot da © 


° 
tot 
1 


bird 


vowels) 


Hawaiian 
with two 
Bird of 
the hawk family 

Boy s name 

Back of the neck 
Game bird named for 
call white 
Metal 
Large 


ment 


prey 


container. 
musical 
of the 
Foundation 
Health resort 
New York 
ibbr. ) 
Bother 
Male Ss 
nholy deed 
Exclamation of 
Symbol for the 


iridium 


innoy 


mirth 


mown grass about 


hymn, 


Greek 


ind pounds, 


spelled 


member of 


its 


instru 
horn family 


University 


element 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Meet Charles B. Hitchcock 


A Close-up of a Geographer and 
What Geography Is Trying to Do 


the rest of 


rs it’s just as big a place as it ever 


HE airplane may have shrunk the world for 
us, but to geographe 
their area of operations has ex 


vas. As a matter of fact 
5 per 


vanded. In addition to filling in 
f the United States is adequately mapped) and explor- 
the earth 


s projects to keep them busy 


! 
| the chinks (only 2 


ing still undiscovered areas geographers have 


embarked on enough ambitior 


time 


i what seographers are sought 


f ye 

Hitchcock 
phical Society, which this year is celebrating its 
Hitchcock 


We found Mr: 
rapher, and student of land 


the moment cartog 
small office of the 


executive secretary of the Ameri- 


can Ceog! 4 
100th birthday explorer (chair 


hunched over a map in a 


yuilding in New York City 


A Year on a Venezuela Mountain 
Hitchcock tell it, there's little going on these 


doesn't include at least one geographer 


They 


studies of disease, climate, transportation, 


ypulation concentrations, land usage 


] 
rraphers in jungles, on glaciers and ice 


rplanes and offices trying to find wavs of 

, 
laps taster, better ind more che iply 
| ireer wasn't a difficult decision 


iis ancestors and relatives 
During his vears 


1929 


picked tl d reer 

specialized in geology. In after being 
signed up with American Museum of 
istory. He went alor n a reconnaissance trip to 


nd isolated sandston southwest 


wuntams of 


W hile 


hist I imens and won 


mountains a year 


collected natural 
about a mammoth species ol laisy with a trunk a foot 


young Hitche ck made maps of the area 


Headwaters of the Orinoco 


The Ind were terrific woodsmen rT 
i gun and tell h o shoot 

birds. Instead shooting a I then 
it uy ) I ing after anot! he'd 
ind sh birds from there. Then 

jungle and in no time 
find every one of The area would be 
about the size of a city block, and some of those birds would 


be humming birds 
This first trip turned Hitchcock into an authority on the 
He has gone back several times 


taken him into the uncharted 


Venezuelan back country 
since On expt ditions that have 
Orinoco River country, an area inhabited by tribes of abo- 
nes. Now 44 vears old heock is an expert, not only 


K 


H. Phelps, Jr.—American Geographical Society 


Snapshot photo of Mr. Hitchcock in the Venezuela wilds. 


“ a 


m Venezuela the geography of the rest of South 


America as well 
Last December, when the elusive and mysterious head 


waters of the finally discovered, Hitchcock 
vas the first in this country to know. From Dr. Jose M 
Cruxent, director of the Museum of Natural Sciences in 


Caracas, Hitchcock received the following cabled message 


Orinoco were 


Greetings from the headwaters of the Orinoco.” 

Was Hitchcock, the sorry that he hadn't been 
the one who'd discovered the Orinoco’s source? 

Not a bit,” replied Hitchcock, the well-rounded geog 
ly switched the subject by launching 


explorer 


ind immediate 
i discussion of what geography can accomplish 
Most people think of geography as place-name geogra 
; said. “Like—what is the capital of Tennessee 


tary in geography as being able to count 


he 


ae men 


+} 


1 hundred in mathematics 


What Geography Can Accomplish 
ntinued, “geography is a practical, un 
In England, for instance, they had all 


I 
ll maps of how the land was used 


“Actually he 
lerstandable thing 
e youngsters make sma 
bork is—what plots were used for potatoes 


their neighborhoods 
it fields were lvi fallow, and so forth. When the wat 


they put a maps t ether and, through them 
ible to increase food production 60 per cent. That's 
eal geography 
The same me in this country, he said. Geo 
I h tual yur road networks mineral resources 
levelopme nts might vield real results 
larly high hopes for medical geography 
il environments under which 
the relationship between 


graphic conditions—such as alti 


l areas where they are present. It 
help to answer the question of why you find certain 
iseases in one place and not in another. 
The Society is now taking one disease at a time, and plot 
ting on maps its world distribution. This will bring to light 
new knowledge of these diseases and help man to develop 


ways of controlling them 
BiaIne Livre 





FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 


Eyes on 
Congress 


A pro and con discussion: 


Should sessions of Congress 
be televised? 


About the Question 


“The perfect combination of information and entertain 
ment. Every bit of it exciting stuff.” 

This “rave” in a New York newspaptr did not describe 
hearings of 


televised trom 


the latest Hollywood epit. It referred to the 

the Senate Crime Investigating Committee 

New York City last spring 
These hearings shook the Links were revealed 


vetween organized crime and ne officials in local govern 
nent. Busy executives stretched their lunch hours, ‘and 
} to stare at and listen to 


msewlves neg | ie lr nore 


the revelations 


Traditional Rights vs. Public Interest 


protested against the “Roman holiday 


A tew pe yple 
They murmured that America’s most sacred and traditional 
being trampled underfoot. They complained 
of the case 
face his accusers, cross-examine other witnesses. His right 


led. He was tortured by popping 


rights were 


that a witness had no chance to present his side 


to privacy was being ins 


bulbs, noise, intense heat, distracting movements, and the 
knowledge that his every expression was being scrutinized 
by millions of strangers 

summoned forth the 4th 
“The right 


against unreasonable 


the 5th Amend 


These conscien stricken f 


Amendment to the Constitution of the people 
to be ecare in their persor 

searches hall not he iolated 

“No pers ll be compelled in any 

case to be a witness against himself the 6th: “Jn all 

used shall enjoy the right to 

he confronted with the witne ”. the 14tl 


Amendment: “Nor shall any state deprive any person of life 
} i} 


ment n ha criminal 
riminal prosecutions, the 
sses against him 


liberty or property, without due process of lau 
But all such uneasy mutterings went unheard by the 
general public. John Q. Public was not interested in legal 
technicalities. He was enraged 
Millions of people lost their indifference to what goes on 


in government—thanks to television 


ioe Leo Hershfle ' y New York Time 


Will we bring government closer to the people by showing 
them how our lawmakers work? Or will TV result in evils? 


rhe next development was quite logical. Having seen 


a fact-finding Congressional committee at work, America s 
15,000,000 television families began to ask why they should 
not have the opportunity to see the lawmakers themselves 


th 


in achior through the eve of television 


According to a public opimon survey, 65 per cent of the 
I i I 


public is in favor of televising Congress for at least an hour 
i day, with only 18 per cent ypposed The three greatest 


r 


expressed interest in televising Congress 


networks have 

Resolution to Televise Congress 
Republican Representative 
His House Resolution 62 


mportant House 


Americar 


The ISSUE was Cry 


>kK Javits tf Nev 
proposes the tele, 


debates How bette people?” he 


demands 
His resolution has not yet been acted upon. But it wil 


pposition Rep. Javits himself took a pol) of 118 


| epresentatives and found 61 against the idea 


nN - 4 
eet 


The arguments of those in favor of televising Congress 
here, finally, is our great 


ripe fruition. Thoss 


around the hope that 


to bring democracy to its rich 


feel that television would be a sort of Frankenstein 
vhich would reduce Congress to an absurdity. It 
1 clear the way for a dictatorship, er at least for man 
id laws 
Ne ither side has mu h In the way ot evidence on whicl 
to base its arguments. Opinions are, rather, based on emo 
tions of hope or fear. And, like all emotional arguments 
those given here are not always completely logical, despite 
their undeniable sincerity. 
Here, then, are the arguments being offered on a proposal 
which, if adopted, may change the entire face of American 


p litical life for better or for worse! Should sessions of 


televised? 


Congress hi 














YES! 


1. In a democratic country, a voter has 
the right to know what his Representa- 
tive is doing. 

Congress should not keep any secrets 
trom the people Since a voter has the 
right to choose his Representative, keep 
iffice, or try to kick him out, the 
voter must have the 


right to know what his Representative 


him in 


obviously equal 


IS doing 


The principle of public scrutiny has 
Galleries are 


Any 


can visit Washington and watch 


alw ivs been recognized 
provided in the House and Senate 
body 
Congress during an important debate 
But find this 
expensive and time-taking 

coverage tells us what 


But newspapers are 


most people would too 

Newspaper 
Congress is doing 
limited in space. They must select what 
they think most important. They’ can 
not describe the tone of voice a speaker 
uses, the expressions flitting across his 


face, his gestures. These are essential 
in judging a person’s sincerity. 


We have the 
things 


right to see all these 


ind we can, through television 


Pat > pope tae doe me cet, 


Taylor formerly general 
the Federal 
tions Commission, summed it up 
i necessary part of the lawmakers 
den that the lightning of the public's 
unger should beat about their heads and 
the their 
hearts. That is why maximum publicity 
within the ind fair 


lesirable.” 


Telford 
counsel for Communica 
It is 


bur 


sunshine of its smile warm 


limits of decorum 


ness, 1S 


2. TV will arouse a much-needed in- 
terest in government. 

On the half of all 
Americans vote in Congression 
il elections. The Eighty-second Con 
gress was elected by only 43.7 per cent 
of those who might have participated 
In 1948 only 52 per of eligible 
took Presidential 


average, not over 


eligible 


cent 
voters part wu the 

election 
However, TV can change all this. TV 
has amply demonstrated its power to 
bring out the living, breathing drama 
in government. Some people cannot or 
will not read newspaper and magazine 
articles on But they will 
pay close heed to real people Repre 
Senators and 


sentatives 
gesticulating on a television screen 


government. 


and arguing 


seme ate BRT 
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Look a New Fishing Rod 
Pro side: Congress on TV will result in better lawmakers and better laws 
Con side: TV would hamper work of our Congressmen and mean bad lows. 


It is objected that people will be 
by Congressional sessions 
What is wrong with that? Educators 
have red that students 
best when they enjoy the process 
ongress means that more 
interested in the vital 
issues—more people will vote—and more 
vill vote 


entertained 


discove learn 

Televising ( 
people will pe 
visely! 

3. TV will result in better lawmakers 
and better laws. 
people fear that if Congress is 
televised, really lawmakers will 
be voted out of office and replaced by 
showmen.” This fear stems from a lack 
faith in the ability of the people to 
know the difference between the phony 
ind the article. It reflects a 
disbelief in democracy itself. 

Our entire democratic system hinges 
upon the ability of the people to make 
ound judgments. If you have faith in 
the people, you must conclude that TV 
will “put the finger” on men who should 


Some 


good 


genuine 


not be in Congress. 

America’s voters, through television, 
vill vird’s-eye view of their 
Representatives. lf a Congressman loafs 
m the job, or constantly bids for atten 
tion with sensational charges unfounded 
in fact, or clowns, or substitutes empty 
oratory for brains, the TV audience will 
spot such faults immediately and 
tell the offender to mend his ways 

As Rep said, “In the 
the good sense of the people 
s the ultimate protection of our demo- 


have a 


will 
Javits last 


! 
analysis 


cratic system against rabble-rousers 
I believe in bringing demagogues out 
into the 


iverage sincere legislator 


1} 


self he 


under observ ion 


vest efforts 


4. Television would not distract Con- 
gress or cause commotion. 

At the earings of the Senate Crime 
mmittee in New York 


uneras were inoffensive 


Investigating ¢ 
the television « 


ly placed in the « 


wners of the room. 

bulbs, and continuous 
wised by newsreel and 
press pho iphers—not by television. 

United tions often 
1 veras are located in glass 
booths. Tl but not 


Television 


heat 
activity wer 
sessions are 
televis 
mn 1s brightly 
oppressive hted does 


not get into anybody's 


TV wa 


opening session of the 


Way 

successfully used during the 
San Francisco 
conferet n the Japanese peace treaty 
Congress itself has permitted broadcast 
sing of joint 
ns such as an address by 
General MacArthur, 
Minister Winston 
Se did T\ mat 

proce dings 
s that TV will make a 
migression il 

ict. 


sessions on 


the 


sessions 





NO! 


1. It is completely up to Congress it- 
self whether to make ifs proceedings 
public or keep them secret. The public 
has no say in the matter. 

Contained in Article 1, Section 5, of 
our Constitution are the following 
words: “Each House shall keep a jour- 
nal of its proceedings, and from time to 
time publish the same, excepting such 
parts as may in their judgment require 
secrecy.” 

Note that Congress is the sole judg> 
of what may be made public, and what 
kept secret. If Congress can keep its 
proceedings secret any time it votes to 
do so, obviously Congress can also bar 
the public at any time in order to main 
tain this secrecy. 

lechnically, under this Constitutional 
provision, Congress could decide today 
that the world situation warranted a 
( »mplete blackout on its activities! 

Why didn’t the Founding Fathers 
deem it essential that the public witness 
Congressional sessions or even get re 
ports of the debates? 

The wise architects of our democracy 
believed that once elected, Congress 
should be trusted and given utmost 
freedom from the distracting whims and 
influences of the mob! 


2. Televising Congress will mean bad 
laws—maybe fatal laws. 

How can Congressmen 
on law-making when they are exposed 
to heat, noise, moving cameras, and the 
awareness that they are being observed 
by millions of people? 

“It would completely ruin the Sen- 
ate,” predicted Sen. William Benton of 
Connecticut. Senate Majority Leader 
Ernest W. McFarland of Arizona said, 
“The programs would play up the 
showmen in Congress and not give the 
workers a fair chance.” Sen. Lester C 
Hunt of Wyoming warned, “Televising 
the Senate might cause a big turnover.” 

At best, television would be a har- 
rowing experience for most Congress 
men, and would hamper their thinking 

And here is a picture of television 
at its worst: 

Picture millions of people before their 
screens as though at a prize fight, chew- 
ing popcorn, cheering at the jokes, jeer- 
ing Congressmen who call for sobriety, 
getting enraged at sensational charges, 
and deluging their Representatives with 
a flood of hot-headed threats and selfish 
demands ! 

Think what would happen. Crowd- 
pleasing clowns, gagsters, an dema- 
gogues would get all the cameras focus- 
sing their way. Responsible, dignified 
legislators would degrade themselves to 
‘He whose honor depends 
philosopher Ba 


strive 


concentrate 


get attention 
on the mob,” said the 
ruch Spinoza, “must diy by 


aay 


\ 


Walt Scott in Buffalo Evening News 


No Clear Picture of Anything 
Pro side: Televising Congress will arouse a much-needed interest in government. 
Con side: Congress would become a circus; the public would get a confused picture. 


with the greatest anxiety, act and 
scheme in order to retain his reputa 
tion.” 

Our lawmakers would vie with each 
other in their constant effort to hog the 
spotlight and please the mob. Finally, 
some magnetic rabble-rouser might cap- 
ture the imagination of the TV audience 
with his pie-in-the-sky promises, and 
dictatorship would seal the doom of 


our democracy. 


3. Televising Congress would require 
Commercial sponsors—which is danger- 
ous. 

Who is going to foot the bill for tele 
vising Congress? No private network 
can afford to give away so much valua- 
ble TV time. The TV time must be sold 
to commercial sponsors. 

Commercial sponsorship of Congres 
sional sessions will vest too much power 
in too few hands! Here's the reason 
Much of the work of Congress is boring, 
routine, technical, or trivial. Heavy 
editing will be needed. What shall be 
televised, and what omitted? The choice 
will be completely in the hands of the 
business companies sponsoring the pro 
They blamed too 


grams cannot be 


much if they are tempted to “push” 
their own special interests. 


4. The alternative to business-sponsor- 
ship is government-owned TV stations. 
This would mean dictatorship. 


Labor and other groups would raise 
a furor over business sponsorship of 
Congressional sessions. They would de 
mand government-operated TV net- 
works. This is foreseen by Rep. Javits, 
who said: “Whether the commercial 
networks could arrange to do the job 

. is an uncertainty. . . . Government- 
operated facilities might be set up... .” 

But big government has always been 
a greater threat to human freedom than 
big business. Already the government 
is much too big and powerful. 

With the matchless propaganda tool 
of TV in their hands, power-hungry 
bureaucrats would cajole and bully the 
people into giving them even more 
power . . . and more power 

How long would it be 
were a nation of sheep blindly following 


betore we 


the orders given over our government 
operated TV sets? How long would it 
be before we lived in the nightmare 


world of a dictators}.ip? 








Changes in U.S. Population Result in 


Congressional ‘Reapportionment 


the House would be divided into peal that law and again increase the 
nembership. By 1910 there were 435 
seats, and Congress finally decided that 


VERY ten vears the census-takers in 
visit our homes, ask their questions seven Congressional districts, each send 
jot down their statistics. No one is ing its own man to Washington When 

a state gains or loses seats in the House, was enough. At any rate the member- 

it gets more or fewer dis- ship has remained at 435. Observers 
many persons know why we have a _ tricts. think the House is likely to stay at that 
census? Probably very few. The pri During the past year, since the final size unless new states are admitted. 
mary reason for the census is this pro- results of the 1950 census were tallied, Of the two territories whose state 
states have been hood is now being debated, Hawaii 


: , 
surprised. The census has been a part 
of American life since 1790. But how therefore 


vision of the United States Constitu Congress and the 
wrestling with reapportionment. The would probably have two seats in the 


A] iska one.) 


ion 
\epresentatives [in the House]... iob involves many problems and a great House and 
shall be apportioned among the several — deal of politics 


states wccording to their respective Distributing Seats Fairly 
numbers [population] The actual Limit on Size of the House 


' , } t probler DDO! me 
enumeration shall be made within three Phe next problem in reapportionment 


i 
reappor is: How ean the seats be distributed 


st question in any 
fairly? The simplest approach 


ter the first meeting of the Con The 
f the United States. and within tionment is: How many seats are there nost 
bsequent term of ten irs to divide up? The Constitution set no would be to divide the country’s total 
ds. the basic aim of the fixed number for the House. In the first population by the number of seats in 
t Coneress there were 65 Repre senta the House and thus get a quotient ot 


but after the census of 1790 population per seat. For example, the 


iimeration is to find ou 
Representatives each state tives 
have in Congress. Afte Congress mecrease 

; ; , 50,700,000, or quotient of about 


} 
redcistrib t | ypulation increased and new 


1 the number to 106 1950 census ed a population of 





reappor states Vv e admitted to the Union, the 346,000 tor each 435 seats. Then 

] mtinued to grow. Finally there the stem would allow every state one 
manv members that free pres itive for each quotient it has 
) this case one for each 346,000 per- 

ns 

Howe it doesn’t work exactly 
one thing, every state, 

ll, is entitled to at least 

entative under the Consti 

1950 there were three states 

ulations less than 346,000— 

‘ - 318.000; Nevada, 160,000; 
1950 CENSUS—GAINS AND LOSSES BY STATES voming. 200:000. Secondly. ssme 
nust be done about states that 
i fractional unit left over—say, 








Intensity of shading indicates extent of gain 


$2 ES isto 35% ( ]8rol4% ([[]][] 1 t07% Decrease: | 104% : 
Increase: ME 36 to % bees 15 to: use ee ee -_ nough for five seats plus three-fourths 


a GAIN OR LOSS IN HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 1952 f another. Congress disregarded those 

\O} NEW TOTAL IN HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ractions until 1832, when Daniel Web- 

protested. Now a complex method 

used which gives seats to states with 
1 





ugest fractions 


Reapportionment is Automatic 





Conflicting claims among the states 





used to make reapportionment a strug- 
gle for Congress. Arguments grew more 
bitter after the definite ceiling of 435 
came in—a gain for one state then 
meant a loss for another, and no state 
vanted to lose any seats. After the 
1920 census the debate over reappor 
tionment reached a deadlock. No bill 
was adopted at all 

In 1929, Congress took action to pre- 
vent any future deadlocks. It passed a 
_GAaroncs insriTure bill making reapportionment of the 
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House automatic after each census. The 
measure, called the Permanent Appor- 
tionment Act of 1929, reaffirmed the 
membership ceiling of 435. It ordered 
the President to draw up the fairest 
reapportionment of the House after ev- 
ery census and provided that the Presi- 
dent’s plan would go into effect auto 
natically unless overruled by Congress. 

So far the 1929 law has worked 
smoothly. In January, 1951, on the 
basis of study by the Census Bureau, 
President Truman sent Congress a pro- 
posed House reapportionment. There 
were complaints from states that stood 
to lose seats. Some Congressmen even 
suggested that the size of the House be 
increased again. But in the end Con- 
gress took no action. 

The President's reapportionment is 
law. It will be used for the first 
the 


now 
time this fall, in the elections for 
Eighty-third Congress 


West Made Stronger 
} 


Of the which seats by 
the reapportionment, only Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Oklahoma actually de- 
clined in population between the 1940 
and 1950 The New 
York, Pennsylvania, and states 
lost seats is that, while growing during 
the Forties, they did not grow so fast 
as the national average. 

The rather large increase in 
for California results from the tremen 
dous numbers of people who moved 
there during and after World War IL. 
Florida has gained because so many re- 
tired persons have made their home 
there, and Maryland and Virginia bene- 
fit from new’ population overflowing 
Washington, D. C. 


states lose 


censuses. reason 


other 


seats 


Ai MESBURy 


Drawing Congressional districts unfairly 
is called “Gerrymandering.”” When El- 
bridge Gerry was Governor of Massa- 
chusetts in 1812, he redistricted the state 
to hurt his opponents. To a map of one 
district with a dragon-like shape, painter 
Gilbert Stuart added a head, wings, and 
claws and called it a salamander. A 
friend called it ‘‘Gerrymander.”’ 


The significant effect of the 
new apportionment will be to increase 
the strength of the West in Congress at 
the expense of some Middle Atlantic 
and Southern states. There wil] be add- 
ed support for projects which the West 
generally favors, such as Federal spend 
ing for irrigation and flood-control. Of 
course, the West will have more elec 
toral votes in Presidential years, since 
each state gets as many Presidential 
electors as its total of Senators plus 
(The change in Presi 
will not be 


most 


Representatives 
dential electors, however, 
made until 1956.) 

A state which gains 
House does not necessarily have to re- 
apportion itself—draw up new Congres 
districts. It have its extra 
Congressmen elected 


seats in the 


sional can 
Congressman or 
“at large”’—that is, by the entire state 
For example, Texas is not expected to 
redistrict this year to take account of 


CONGRESSiona, | 
REDISTRICTING | 
COMMITTEE 


11 


to 22 


its jump from 21 House seats 
This fall, then, the 21 old Texas dis 
tricts will elect 21 Representatives, and 
the twenty-second will be chosen by 
the voters of the entire state. 

It is different, however, when a state 
loses seats in reapportionment, The 
Permanent Apportionment Act of 1929 
provides that such a state must divide 
itself into new Congressional districts 
before the next election or else choose 
all its Representatives at large. 

No big state would ever want to 
elect all its Congressmen at large, for 
the reason that the party winning a 
majority of the state’s votes would elect 
all the For example 
New York, which now has 23 Demo- 
crats and 22 Republicans, would have 
all Democrats or all Republicans. Be 
cause of that drawback to elections at 
large, almost all the states losing seats 
under the 1950 census have already re 


Congressmen. 


districted. 


Each Party Seeks Advantage 


Reapportionment in a state generally 
provokes a political battle. The reason 
is that in des gn.ng new districts each 
party seeks an advantage. The party 
in power can shape the reapportion 
ment to its advantage in several ways. 
These are examples of two methods: 

(1) Let us say that a state is divided 
roughly into one mainly Republican and 
one mainly Democratic area. Say the 
Republicans hold the state government 
at the In drawing up new 
Congressional districts, they make the 
districts in the Democratic area of the 


moment 


Fitzpatrick in St. Le 


How to Fit the Pieces Into Missouri? 
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helps the Republicans maintain control 
legislatures In New York 
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iuse of weighted districting, the New 

York State 
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, 4 
cratic only twice in the last 25 elections 


rats. who are dominant in 


ire mit as nal 
ters 
, 
Assembly has one Demo 
Perhaps the most extreme case is in 
nnecticut’s House of Repre sentatives 

the ancient provision of the state 
onstitution the House has two Repre 
sentatives from every Connecticut town 
1850. By 


with a 


ITI porated before that svs 


Hartford 
177,000, has 
House SO has if mon 
of 290! The five largest ( 


vith | cent of the 's 


tem population of 
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Bill to Stop Gerrymandering 


What can be done to gerry- 
Congress _ itself the 
power to end the practice in Congres- 
ts. Several times in the 

vere laws on the Federal 

books requiring that the states 

But 


laws 


stop 


: 
nandering? has 


fair Congressional districts 


enforced 


Congress neve! these 
so the states simply ignored them 
A proposed new law—with teeth—is 
under study in Congress. The 
easure, put Democratic 
Representative Emanuel Celler of New 
York 
1) Require all states to reapportion 
ifter 


now 


forward by 
ld 
would 


Congressional districts every cen- 


sus 
2 fake it a rule that no Congres 
listrict ! than 15 


varv by 
ent from the average population 


ional more 
I] the state’s districts 

3 Authorize Congress to bar 
Representatives from any state which 
breaks those rules 


Most 


little chance of 


think the Celler bill 


one 


ob ervers 
has passage. For 
thing, most Representatives and Sena 
tors from rural areas will fight it. But in 


even if the bill should pass 


iny case 
the largest part of the gerrvmandering 
1roblem would remain to be dealt with 
In the long run only 


will 


I 
mn a state level 
the protests of aroused citizens 


' 


force state legis] itures to 


correct abuses 
ind m ike 


truly 


representative government 


representative. 





HE problem in understanding the 
Soviet rulers is not that they speak 
Russian, but that they speak the 


‘upside down” language. 

The world still remembers their wild 
assertion that it was the South Koreans 
who attacked the North Koreans. It is 
an old trick of the Communists to ac- 
cuse the other fellow of the sins they 
themselves commit. 

For this reason, the free world lis- 
tened with anxiety last month to a new 
blast by Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Y. Vishinsky at the United Nations 
General Assembly meeting in Paris. 

The United States, Vishinsky charged, 
is moving some of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Chinese Nationalist from For 
mosa to Burma and Thailand. “These 
acts,” he cried, “will be declared to be 
defensive measures against China’s ‘ag 
gression’ whenever events begin to take 


troops 


their course on the southern borders of 
China, in Thailand, Burma, and Yunnan 
Province [South China]. 


Setting the Stage 


There was an ominous ring to Vishin 
sky’s words. What did he mean by 
‘whenever events begin to take their 
course” in Thailand? Was 
he preparing the stage for a Commu- 
nist invasion of Southeast Asia? 

That was the interpretation placed 
by the U. S. State Department. It flatly 
that Americans were moving 
Nationalist troops to South- 


Burma and 


denied 
Chinese 


Viet Nam, Burma, Malaya—which of these 
countries will be Red China‘’s next target? 


SOUTHEAST ASIA... 


Red Pattern 
of Conquest 


The Shape of 
Things to Come 


‘om 
BANE 


Philadelp! 


a Inquirer 


east Asia. The State Department sug- 
gested that Soviet Russia trumped up 
the charge in order to excuse future 
Communist aggression. In other words, 
the Communists were trying to disguise 
their own plans of aggression by blam- 
ing them on somebody else 

Vishinsky’s “charge” was one straw in 
the wind. The other was the report that 
the Chinese Communists are massing 
large armies on their southern border. 
Are they waiting for a truce in Korea 
to move their troops to a new front? 

Prior to the Korean war, the Chinese 
Communists maintained a force of 
about 800,000 men along their southern 
frontier. After the outbreak of the Ko- 
rean war, this force reduced to 
about 100,000. 

Then, with the beginning of the Ko- 
rean truce talks, a gradual return of 
Chinese Communist troops to that area 
took place. More than 200,000 men are 
What 


was 


now on China’s southern frontier 
are they up to? 

Just in Communists are 
scheming to pull another “Korea” in 
Southeast Asia, the Western Big Three 
decided to discourage them from any 


case the 


such adventure. 

On January 28, the United States, 
Britain, and France served public no 
tice on Soviet Russia and Red China 
that any attempted Red grab in South- 
east Asia would be met by prompt 
United Nations action. The warnings 
were delivered at the U. N. General 
Assembly in Paris 


Are these warnings sufficient to dis- 
courage the Communist rulers? Only 
time will tell. Many observers believe 
that Southeast Asia may become a new 
area of conflict between the East and 


West 


The Rice Bowl 


Let us take a close look at Southeast 
Asia (map on page 15). What sort of 
region is it? What are its people like? 

Until recently most of this vast penin 
sula has been ruled by European na- 
tions.. Now it is largely self-governed. 
Since the end of World War II, Britain 
has granted Burma its independence. 
France has turned the region known as 
French Indo«China into three new 
countries—Viet Nam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia. Thailand, flanked by Burma and 
Indo-China, has always been an inde- 
pendent monarchy. Farther south is the 
Federation of Malaya, where more and 
more self-rule has steadily been granted 
by the British. 

Some 65,000,000 people live in 
Southeast Asia. They are friendly, 
peace-loving. Most of them are follow- 
ers of the Buddhist faith, which advo- 
cates a non-violent, peaceful way of life. 

Tangled jungles cover most of South- 
east Asia. In the summer, this is one of 
the rainiest places on earth. Winds, 
called “monsoons,” bring rain with them 
from the Indian Ocean on the south 
west. Most of the region gets around 60 
inches of rain yearly—twice the U. S. 
average. Some places get as much as 
270 inches! 

And it’s steaming-hot nearly all the 
time. The average yearly temperature 
of most of the area is about 80 degrees. 
Frost is unknown, except on mountain 
peaks. The sticky, stifling humid air is 
sun-heated and rain-drenched. Little 
wonder the people take things as easy 
as they can. 

Great muddy with 


rivers, gorged 











2. Asia’s “Rice Bowl” To sum up, Southeast Asia is impor- 
Rice is the basic food of the Agjans. tant as a source of food, a source of vital 
India, Japan, Indonesia, and ( hina raw materials, and as the key area on 


grow large quantities of rice. But they the Asian continent 


innot raise enough to feed their teem- 


ing millions Three ‘Little’ Wars 


Southeast Asia is the only I irt of the 


S shoe } we unts of tice for The “master minds” of the Kremlin 
rid i las large amounts O ce It 
t It} led A “i have jong known the value of Southeast 
Apor nas ern Ca t Slas cr 
t 


Moir Asia. To pluck this tempting plum, thev 
OWI 1 ‘ ” 
Tr! | . if is have promoted several “little wars” in 
nree elements are requires oT fa a 


that region 
fertile soil, warmth, and plenty y BI ; 

South t Asia } ill three In Viet Nam, Frenc ind native 

nt els ‘ MiSs all i 3 d “ 

pr ae f Southeast frees have been fighting Communist 
equent! iurmers outheast . 
vi per cI f rice ed guerrillas since 1946. This war has 
mw Dump « ps OF ] ! 4 


“" , ; ist the French a billion dollars a year 
enough w their countrie 


: : ind tens of thousands of casualties 
\ e region is not as : “ 
l u I I , re ye Viet Nam, part of the former French 


mv of Indo-China, was set up after 
‘ » > > > 
land shipped 5,500 ld War II as an independent state 


ues \ j the “rencl nic The - 
ass t = o other parts of Asia ithin French Union. The rest of 


\ ul ind Ind hi ointly export 
Niet 


ido-China consists of the kingdoms of 
500.000 tons , 


aos and Cambodia. The three states 
nd ‘ enjoy a wide measure of self-rule, un 
giant nations of der control of the French. Their gov 
ernments have been recognized by the 
Western powers, but not by Russia 
he four-vear-old republic of Burma 
hy 


y strife. Its young, inexperi 
has its hands full. A 
group, the Karens (many 


ristians), is fighting for 


Karens want to se 


vernment 
11 


a nation 


guerrilla warfare 
mmanist bands—the 

the Red Flags.” 

ire loyal to Stalin 

inde pe ndent Com 

e terrorized the 
murder and pillage Last 
} 500 bridges. The 
ll of 50.000 lives 

jungle wartare has 

ral years Thou 
imunist terrorists have 
ice ind seek” with 
native police From 
jungles, they raid 

imbush British 

plantation mana murder officials 

low up 1 iil 

Some 3,500 ft rists 


killed, but the Bri 


have been 


ind their aides 


have lost 5.000 men 


The ancient kingdom of Thailand is 
now lirect] threatened by com 


nunism. But s vuld Burma ind Indo 
be seized by the Reds, it is 
Thailand, squeezed be 


o, could long resist 


these countries can cope 
with the ( 


mmunist guerrillas within 
its borders. The @anger lies in the pos- 
sibility of intervention by Chinese Reds 
=s5 ; w their “volunteers.” 


fr. 
. ——— That's the Communist pattern of con- 
In tough jungle terrain French and Viet Nam forces have been fighting Communist- quest. They did it in Korea. Will they 
led guerrillas since 1946. Now there is the danger of Red China's intervention. try if now in Southeast Asia? 
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. 9 But the Communist leaders in Viet Nam disagree on the 

Next Target for Red China s advantages of Chinese help. They are afraid that if Red 
China sent troops to Viet Nam, the United Nations would 

intervene, as it did in Korea. They also fear that Chinese 
help in Viet Nam would lead to Chinese occupation. Viet 


Nam would then be swallowed by China. 
But the big question is whether the Viet Nam Commu 


nists will have anything to say about it. 


If Red China decides on a new target for invasion, which 
country will it be? Viet Nam? Malaya? Burma? Observers 
believe it may be Viet Nam, where France has been fighting 
Communist-fed guerrillas since 1946. More than 200,000 
Red Chinese troops are massed at Viet Nam’s border. 
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the Federal Government? Who's to 


Morris Versus Scandals a 
How widespread is dishonesty in ni ers an ing 


blame for that dishonesty? How can 


we get rid of it? 
In November 5 resident Tru 
nm prot ed drasti investigation f e 
ed inswering ti questions 


1eSE 
waited inquiry 
lal ot under 


York 


ment departments over to Attorne) 


General J]. Howard McGrath and the 


ut w ing it Department of Justice 
! But some Congressmen blamed M« 


Grath for letting the tax scandals de 
velop. (President Truman has fired one 
law-enforcement officer high official in McGrath’s department 

power t puni h wrongdoers for que stionable conduct. ) 
f dishonesty which he turns [he House of Representatives Judi 
submitted to a ciarv Committee voted to “investigate 


ence 


The Grand Jury the investigator.” The committee will 
er crimes have been look into the Justice Department to see 
whether Attorney General McGrath has 
ul veral Con tailed to take proper action against 

committees investigating Gov wrongdoers 
ictivities turned up scandals Federal scandals are likely to be an 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has ssue in the national political campaign 
especially been under fire. This is the this vear. McGrath hopes to avoid be 
branch of the Treas Department ing charged with “covering up” mis 
vhich collects the $70 billion in taxes conduct. He said he would get some 
which pays the bills of the Federal one outside the Federal Government to 
Government. (See news pages, Nov. 14 conduct the investigation into Federal 

12, 1951 scandals. Morris took the job 

President asked Federal Judge Some Congressmen—mostly Republi 
F. Murphy of New York to cans—objected to Morris’ appointment 

pecial nonpartisan commission They asked 
to investigate scandals in Government (1) Does Morris have power enough 

Judge M irpl declined to do his job? 

Mr ruman turned the job of He was named a special Assistant 
corruption in all Govern Attorney General. Therefore he is a 


subordinate of Attorney General M« 
Grath. He does not have power of 
subpoena. A subpoena is a binding o1 
der which requires persons or papers t 
be brought in for investigation 
Morris replied that he will start by 
nvestigating the Justice Department 
He said he will not hesitate to blame 
McGrath if he finds evidence of wrong 
loing in that department. President 
[ruman has promised to get Morris any 
information he needs. Therefore Morris 
vs he does not Hee d subpoena power! 
2) What about Morris’ background 
Re presentative ( harles E. Potter (R 
Mich.) claimed that Morris had made 
speec hes before or been associated with 
groups cited by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee as being Commu 
nist-dominated. Morris called Potter's 
attack “asinine.” On another front, a 
Senate committee said a subsidiary of 
the China International Foundation, of 
which Morris is president, had acquired 
three ships. The deal, in which several 
ships were bought and sold by a grou] 
including former Representative Joseph 
Casey of Massachusetts, has been un 
ler Senate investigation. Morris’ an 
swer: “I never bought or sold a ship 


Wide World phot 


EASY TO PARK is this 500-pound ‘‘King Midget’ car. A small U. S. WOMEN SKIERS—especially Andrea Mead Lawrence, 


factory in Athens, O., is just starting volume production (50 19, of Rutland, Vt 


(center), and Janette Burr, 23, Seattle, 


to 75 cars per month). They sell for $1 a pound ($500) Wash. (right), are favored to win titles in the 1952 win- 
The 71, horsepower motor is in the rear. The car makes ter Olympic games which open February 14 at Oslo, Norway. 
45 to 50 miles per hour on he road. There's no reverse Sally Neidlinger, 22, Hanover, N. H. (left), is an alternate. 
gear. To go backward, you just put out one foot and push They are modeling costumes our team will wear in the Games 





Jobless Amid Prosperity 


A ghost of the Great Depression 
haunted Detroit, Mich., last week. 
A free soup kitchen was opened in 
Hamtramck, a Detroit suburb, to 
feed men and women without jobs. 

Soup kitchens and bread lines for 
the unemployed were a common sight 
in the United States in the depression 
vears of the early 1930's. But today the 
country is generally prosperous. The 
unemployment in Detroit is a tempor 
ary result of our defense effort 

An estimated 105,000 persons have 
lost their jobs Detroit 
Normally they work for the big auto 
mobile plants there or for factories 
which turn out parts for the auto in 


, 
recentiy in 


dustry 

In automobile asse mbly areas else 
where, and in some parts of New Eng 
land, the defense program has caused 
some unemployment. 

The Government has decided to rush 
defense work in areas with large un 
employment 

What's Behind It: When defense pro- 
duction is going full blast, probably 
late this year, industry is expected to 
need all the workers it can find. But it 
takes time to arrange Government con- 
tracts and to set up factories and equip- 
ment for defense work. In the mean- 
time some companies do not have work 
for all their emplovees 

The copper scarcity is another prob- 
lem. The Government forces industries 
About 44 
pounds of copper is used in making an 
average-size passenger auto. The Gov- 
ernment cut the auto industry's copper 
supply. So the auto industry could not 
make so many cars, and workers were 


laid off 


to share scarce materials 


it’s Here—Leap Year! 


It comes only once every four 
years. And this is it—Leap Year! 

We -usually say that a year equals 
365 davs. But actually it takes Mother 
Earth 365 days, five hours, 48 minutes, 
15-7 seconds, for one trip around the 


sun 

To make up the difference, we add 
an extra day to our calendar every 
fourth vear. The extra day is added to 
February, giving us a 29th of February 
once every four vears. That puts the 
calendar year a little too long. So we 
skip Leap Year in “even hundred years” 

1800, 1900, etc.) unless thev're divis 
ible by 400 

Somewhere 
past the legend was started that women 
propose to men in Leap Year. Says the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, “Of the cus 
tom for women to woo during Leap 
explanation has 


somehow, in the dim 


Year no satisfactory 
ever been offered.” 
As for St. Valentine’s Day (Febru- 





Wide World phot 
Herbert Hoover 


What becomes of ex-Presidents? 
Iwo ran for President again 
Grover Cleveland was successful 
Theodore Roosevelt wasn't John 
Quincy Adams went back to a seat 
in the House of Representatives 
Andrew Johnson returned to the Sen 
ate Last week President Truman 
hinted that he might run for the 
Senate if he didn’t try for re-election 
to the Presidency.) William Howard 
Taft became Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. Calvin Coolidge 
went into the insurance business 

Most ex-Presidents retire from 
active public life. But they keep a 
finger in the political pie as “elder 
statesmen” who advise their party 
and their country on issues of the 
day. That is the role which our only 
living ex-President, Herbert Clark 
Hoover, seems to be filling 

After being elected to the Presi 
dency in 1928 Mi 
one term. He was defeated for re 
election by Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Hoover served 


Guiding Hand 

Mr. Hoover retired to private life 
settling down in his California home 
He helped to raise money for Stan 
ford University, of which he is a 
trustee, and built up a huge library 
which he presented to the Uni 
versitv. It is a vast collection of 
books, pamphlets, and historic docu 
ments, known as the “Hoover Library 
of War, Revolution, and Peace.” 

But. Mr. Hoover also continued to 
speak out on affairs of Government 
He assailed the Roosevelt “Ne WwW 
Deal” in writings and speeches and 
had a guiding hand in shaping Re 
publican party policy 

4 year ago Mr. Hoover made an 
important speech that helped to 
launch a widespread argument over 
es 
| S 


toreign polic v. He said the 
should make the Western 
Hemisphere the “Gibraltar of West 
ern Civilization.” rather than send 


NEWSMAKER 





Elder Statesman 


men and money to build up Euro 
pean defenses. The speech set off 
widespread discussion of U. S. for 
eign policy. The discussion became 
known as the “Great Debate.” 

Last month Mr. Hoover set out to 
‘Great Debate.” He 


urged us to withdraw all our ground 


revive the 


troops from Europe, except those on 
guard at air bases outside North 
Atlantic Treaty nations. He said that 
ground armies for Europe should be 
Europe’s problem and that our aid 
night to consist mainly of air and 
naval power and munitions 

No doubt Mr. Hoover hoped that 
his foreign policy views, which did 
not prevail last year, would become 
in issue in the Presidential cam 
paign. However, many Republicans 
who had supported Mr 
views last vear did not make any 
There may be political 
reasons for this silence. Some ob 
servers feel that Republican leaders 
would not wish at this time to come 
out in support of a policy which 
General Eisenhower might refuse to 
iccept, if he were nominated 

The son of a Quaker blacksmith 
Herbert Hoover was born in West 
Branch, Iowa, in 1874. His father 
died when he was six and four vears 
later the death of his mother left him 
an orphan Raised by two of his 
uncles, he worked his way through 
Stanford University, where he stud 
ied mining engineering 

The first job Mr. Hoover took 
after his graduation was that of a 
laborer. A year later he got a chance 
to work for a famous mining en 
gineer. By 1914 he was the manag 


Hoover's 


comment 


ing director or chief consulting 
engineer in a score of mining com 
panies all over the world. At 40 


he retired with a large fortune 


‘Minister of Mercy”’ 

When World War I broke out in 
1914 Mr 
This marked the beginning of a new 
career! for him, one of service to man 
kind. He organized vast relief pro 


grams that sent food and clothing 


Hoover was in Europe 


to victims in war-torn Europe 

After the war Mr. Hoover turned 
to politics. He was Secretary of 
Commerce from 192] to 1928. Dun 
ing that time he had his finger in 
so many departmental pies that he 
was jokingly referred to as “Secre 
tary of Commerce and assistant sec 
retary of every other department in 
the Gover:nment.” He was the ob 
vious Republic in candidate for the 
Presidency at the 1928 convention 
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---------- HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES ----------> What Franklin Started 


Red Stall in Korea 


The nation’s oldest fire insur- 
ance company—founded by Benja- 
min Franklin—is 200 years old. 

It’s still known by its original name 
“The Philadelphia Contributionship 


Why have the truce talks at Pan “You know, I lost ten pounds in 
been dragging on rs the first two weeks of those confe1 


¢ 
‘ 

‘ 

" 

‘ 

" 

‘ 

} munjor 
§ long? The negotiations ar wil ences—back in July. That was a diffi 
ie 

, their eighth month cult time, we were trying to size up 
, \ good answer to the question the Communists—get their attitudes 
\ n last week in an Associ understand their world. Things are 
N ; 

N ss report of an interview different now. We know what to ex 
} e-Admiral Charles Turner pect 

} senior United Nations truce “I got my ten pounds back and in April 

itor. For almost seven months I’m holding my own. I’ve got my It was—and is—a mutual insurance 
{ Admiral Joy has been “pegged second wind, you might say. This company. In a mutual company, the 
‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

4 

' 

‘ 

" 

| 

‘ 

" 

‘ 

‘ 

" 

‘ 

' 

" 

‘ 

" 

‘ 


for the Insurance of Houses from Loss 
by Fire.” In February, 1752, Franklin 
ind some of his friends began round 
ing up people who wanted fire in 
surance. They established the company 


LL 


down” to a tent in a Munsan ipple thing has dragged on so long that members share losses. If losses are 
rd, taking daily soundings on — everybody is used to it.” heavy, each member must pay more 
munist strategy to the company. Their payments (called 
been given a good insight “Review” of Korea Truce premiums) drop when company losses 
mentality and morality of The Russians and their Chinese decline 
the people we are going to have to satellites are probably satisfied with Naturally, members want to cut 
leal with for a long, long time,” said the wav things are going—or not go down losses and thus save money. In 
Admiral Jo ing—in Panmunjom. They have the the early days of the Philadelphia Con- 
equivalent of ten United Nations di tributionship, the members used to help 

“The Bolshevik Lies” visions tied down in Korea. And it fight fires in other members’ buildings 
mu want to know what Com is costing about 300 American cas They could recognize insured build 

strategy is like, Admiral Jovy — ualties a week to keep the truce talks ings by a wooden shield placed high on 

uu to a book by Nathan going. Since they began we have had the front wall. On the shield were four 

Che book is titled The Oper more than 25,000 dead or wounded bronze hands. The hands were crossed 

de of the Politburo Back in 1946 and 1947 the Com is a svmbol of unity and strength. 

s required reading for every munists gave us a “preview,” in a From Franklin's original venture, the 
negotiator,” Admiral Joy said sense, of the Korea truce talks. Rare fire insurance business has grown until 
it should be required reading ly have the Communists shown any today there are 2,600 companies in the 
rvbody. It describes Commu indication that they were interested United States. They now insure 20, 
mference-room strategy and in solving the problem of Korea 000,000 policyholders against losses 

d we find at Panmunjom On March 20, 1946, the Joint totalling $142,000,000,000. These com 
follow it closel U. $.—U. S. S. R. Commission on panies collect premiums each year 
Admiral Joy picked up the book Korea held its first meeting. The job averaging $1,500,000,000. 








k 
to this,” he told the report of the Joint Commission was to set 
Chen he read up a basis for a provisional govern- Modern Moby Dick 
Only the effect of a statement is ment in Korea after the Japanese de- 
mportant, not its truth. In making feat in World War II. The Joint A whaling ship is back from 
statements, Communists must not be Commission held a total of 62 meet- South America with oil from a 20th- 
mecerned with truth or consistency ings, with the last meeting on Octo century “Moby Dick.” 
The Bolshevik lies when it is expe- ber 18, 1947. Net result—failure Remember Herman Melville’s novel 
Here are some questions to think about Moby Dick, the white whale? 
of pressure. They will about Melville wrote the story a century ago 
en it is expedient to put What will happen if the truce ifter hearing New England whalers 
on the enemy talks are dragged out indefinitelv by spin yarns about se_ing a pure white 
The Admiral stopped reading and the Communists? whale. 
told the reporter: “That’s the wav it Suppose there is a truce, will the Seafaring men scoffed. For years 
is at Panmunjom. all right. That’s the Communists use it to build up their they've been saving: “There’s no such 
rated strength and then break the truce? animal as a white sperm Whale.” 
This month a whaling ship, the Anglo 
Norse, docked at Elizabeth, N J. Its 
14) being lovers’ day—there we are to renounce his faith. Legend has it crew, mostly Norwegians, told of cap- 
n firmer ground. From time imme that before he went to his death he — turing a milk-white albino sperm whale 
orial February 14 has been a date to cured his jailer’s daughter of blindness There were photographs to back up 
xchange vifts—mostly heart-shaped and sent her a farewell note, ending: their storv. 
vifts—as signs of affection “From your Valentine.” He was ex- Albinos crop up occasionally among 


lient to lie threats, abuse, invec 
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Some historians trace the tradition to ecuted on February 14, 270 A. D all kinds of animals. An albino merely 
pagan festival in ancient Rome A second candidate is a Valentine, lacks the coloring matter normally 

hristendom, they sav, instituted a mid Bishop of Terni, who is said to have found in the skin. The result is a white 
February religious feast of its own defied an imperial edict by officiating specimen with a bluish or pinkish tinge. 
probably during the fifth century—to at marriage ceremonies that were The albino whale, caught by the 
combat lingering pagan beliefs banned. For this he paid with his life. Anglo Norse oft the coast of Peru, 

Who was the original patron saint of | Some authorities say that he met death weighed 56 tons. It was one of 3,066 
lovers? Of the seven Valentines of the on February 14, in the year of 270 whales taken aboard the Anglo Norse 
early Christian calendar of saints, only A. D., beside the preacher-physician during the seven-months whaling sea- 
two would seem to be eligible Valentine son on the west coast of South America 

One was a physician named Valen- And by the way, won't you, Dear The whales vield 16.700 tons of oil 
tine. a Christian preacher who refused reader, be our—Scholastic’s—Valentine? valued at more than $4.000.000 





be 
ON THE * NEWS 


1. We have Leap Year in order to 
(give girls a chance to propose mar- 
riage; train athletes for Olympic track 


events; correct our < ilendar vear) 


2. Underline each of the following 
which was an action by the Paris meet 
ing of the lt N. General Assembly 
(created a Disarmament Commission; 
admitted 14 new members to the U. N.; 
criticized Russia for breaking a treaty 
with Nationalist China; set up a 
gram to aid Arab refugees 


pro 


3. Attorney General ___ > 
has chosen . ______ito investi 
gate scandals in the Federal Govern 
ment. 

4. Moby Dick (in the novel of that 


name, written by 





Was a 


5. The nation’s oldest fire insurance 
company was founded by 


in the city of 





PHOTOGRAPHER AT WORK: Fourteen months ago Frank ('‘Pappy’’) Noel, 
ciated Press photographer, was captured by Chinese Communists in Korea. 
December his name turned up on a prisoner of war list. 
In 1943 he won a Pulitzer Prize for his work. AP correspondents per- 


cameraman. 





United Nations News (eg 





U. N. Assembly Ends 


After talking over the world’s trou- 
bles for three months, the United Na 
tions General Assembly adjourned last 
week. This meeting, in Paris 
was one of the longest of the six reg 
ular sessions of the Assembly. It opened 
on November 6, and except for a ten 


France 


day Christmas recess, was in session 
continuously 
During the 


days several important « 


Assembly's closing 
lecisions were 
made 

1. Korea 

One matter had to do with the Ko 
rean war. The Russians had proposed a 
discussion in the General Assembly of 
the entire Korean problem. The West 
ern nations feared this might upset the 
armistice talks under at Panmun- 
jom in Korea. The Assembly passed a 
U. §.-British-French post 


Way 


resolution 


Lad 


be 


~ 


Wide World phot 
Asso- 

Last 
“Pappy” is an ace 


suaded Red newspapermen at Panmunjom to take Noel a camera and equipment. 
Result: A series of pictures showing life in a Communist POW camp. Photo above 
shows “Pappy” talking with a doctor in the camp at Pyoktong. Sign in background 


reads 


“General Hospital of the POW Camps of the Chinese People’s Volunteers.’ 


poning Assembly discussion of Korea 
until after an armistice or “other de 
velopments” make such a 
worth while. 

2. China 

The Assembly charged Russia 
failure to carry out her 1945 treaty of 
friendship with Nationalist China. In 
this treaty Russia promised both mili 
tary and moral support to the Nation 
alist government The 
that Russia instead had actually helped 
the Chinese Reds against the Nation 
The vote with 24 
abstentions 

3. New Members 

The Assembly rejected the Soviet 
proposal for a “package deal” to admit 
14 countries to the U. N. (See last 
week's issue Che proposal received a 
majority of the 


there were 22 in favor, 21 


)- 
aiscussion 


with 


resolution said 


tlists was 25 to 9 


one-vote votes cast 


against, with 
The proposal was cle 
under the General As 


importa! 


16 abstentions 
feated because 
sembly’s rules the most t 
matters must be passed by a two-thirds 

As there are 60 
Assembly i two-thirds majority 
at least 40 


matters are 


majority member 
of the 
would be 


votes. Less im 


portant passed by ma 

jority vote 

Some of the other major decisions of 
1951 General Assembly 


ously covered in 


session 


these news 


Creation of a U. N 


é gulate ind 


Disarmament 
limit all 
weap nas 


nmuission to 


iments, including atomic 


inuary 23 issuc 


5. An appeal to all member nations 
to keep armed forces ready to serve 
under | N.’s banner to fight aggres 
sors (January 23 issue 

6. Continuation of the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission, which is try 
ing to arrange peace terms betwee 
Israel and the neighboring Arab states 
ind the $250,000,000 
three-year program to provide aid arn 
work for 900,000 Arab refugees (Iv! 
ruary 6 issue) 

7. Election of Chile, and 
Pakistan to the Security Council (Jan 
uary 9 issue). 

8. Approval of a budget of $48,096 
780 for the U. N.’s work in 1952 (Jan 
uary 9 issue) 

The next regular session of the 
United Nations General Assembly will 
probably be held in New York Cits 
next fall. However, there is the pos 
sibility that 
with the problems in Korea may 


creation of a 


Greece, 


a spec ial session deali: 


called 











A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Scora totais 100 points. 


1. SOUTHEAST ASIA 


On 


| 3 Germany 
Britain 4. Fr 
mulation of Southeast 
bout 
50.000 3. 406.000.0000 
1.000,000.000 


ince 


65.000.000 1 


important 
Southeast 


following are 


cotton and 
steel tobacco 


rubber 4. nickel 


ind tit aluminum 


and 


f Southeast Asia 
uiracterized as 
hot and rainy 


mild 


and Cambodia 
Indo-China 
Southern 
China 

Asia lies between 

ind 3. Russia and 

China 

Europe and 

Afric i 


Owing 


ind 4 


coun- 
deser bed as 


} 
' 


"Tr Liires 


ll. CONGRESSIONAL REAPPOR- 
TIONMENT 
4. On the line to the 
following questions 
} 


hn ¢ 


ot each 


left 
write the 


inswer. Ea ounts 3. Total 


1. What is the term used to 
1 the 


ture vhereby 
is counted 


proce 
he country 
years? 

Which branch of Congress 
} the 


affected in membership by 


in the population? 
3. What is the term used to 
by elec » 


so drawn as to favor 


ribe the pi cedure where 
districts are 
* party in powerr 


4. Which state 


Representatives to Congress? 


My 


sends the 


score 


B. On the line to the left of each 
f the following statements, place an 
F” if it is a fact and an “O” if it is 
an opinion. Each counts 3. Total 12. 


__1. The last census was in 1950. 

2. If election districts are to be 
fairly drawn, Congress must 
pass a law providing for this. 
The representation of the Far 
West has increased as a result 
of the last census 

4. The number of representatives 
in the House is 435 


My score__ 


ill. TELEVISING CONGRESS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place an “F” 
if it is an argument for televising Con- 
gress and an “A” if it is an argument 
against it. Each counts 3. Total 18. 


Mob rule will result 
Government bureaucrats 
take over TV stations. 
More people will vote in na- 
tional elections. 

Noise will disturb Congressmen 
Better laws will result 
Demagogues wil] be brought out 
into the open 


My 


will 


score 


IV. INTERPRETING A MAP 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
‘NS” if there is not sufficient infor 
mation in the map on which to base 


a conclusion. Each counts 2. Total 18 


1. Washington, Oregon, and Cali 
fornia have gained representa 
tives 
The major 
creased representation in 
Far West is the climate 
The combined representation of 
New York, Illinois, and Cali 
fornia is greate: than that of 
Texas, Pennsylvania, and Mich 
igan 
All states, except Wisconsin, 
have either lost or gained rep 
resentatives. 
The state which has gained the 
representatives is New 


the in- 
the 


reason for 


most 
York 
States which have gained 8 to 
14 per cent in population are 
Wisconsin, Alabama, and North 
Carolina. 
The gain in population in Flor 
ida is greater than in Minne 
sota. 
States whose popul ition has de- 
creased inchide North Dakota 
and South Dakota. 
The gains in population in the 
Middle Atlantic states may be 
explained by the movement 
from the farm to the city. 
My My total score 


score 


My name 


Quiz for Feb. 13, 1952 





WORDS to 
the WISE 


monsoon (mon-SOON)—A noun. Wind 
in the Indian Ocean and southern Asia 
that blows at certain times of year and 
rainfall. The word is also 
Derived 


brings heavy 


used to mean the rainy season 


Arabic 


demagogue 


miatstm 
DEM-a-gog)—A noun. A 
e the most of 


from 1 season 


speaker who tries to mak 


popular discontent in order to gain politi- 
cal influence. The word is derived from 
the Greek demos, the péople, and agagos, 
leading. In ancient Athens a demagogue 
was literally a leader of the people, a 
man who championed the cause of the 
common citizen. The word is now used 
in the derogatory sense defined above 

vie (VEYE)—A To strive for su- 
periority, to contend. Derived from the 
Latin invitare, to invite, to challenge. 
(FEW-roar)—A noun. Excite- 
ment, enthusiasm, frenzy. 

scrutiny (SCREW-ti-nee) —A 
Close examination or inspection. Derived 
the Latin ex- 


verb 


furor 
noun 


from scrutari, to search 


amine 





His inspiration drugged 
him .. . it was the most 


wonderful invention made 


a 4 


_—— 


reese 


HAT do you think is going 

les pen, Jorkens?” one of 

aske me day at the 

club ‘Happen? si } 

In the 

rough idea of what 

wanted to do and the 

But it is all different 
How is it different?’ 

who had first spoken 
There 

Jorkens s 

Now 

satchel] 1 hor 

than 

an airplane 


hard to say 


isked the nan 


} 
severa 


' 


| Jor 
kens told us nd we put oO a port 
tired of looking at the ti ype il 
ind walked into 


I was 
sea, so I went ashore 
Reprinted by n author 
from Collier's vrigh 951, by the 


Crowell-Collier 


BY LORD DUNSANY 


i tavern man there with ; 
black mustache and tain look in } 
] rhit 


eyes that made me wond if he mig 


There was 
i cer 


something interesting to tell 


gan to talk 


whol 


not have 
So I asked him ind he be 
We aimed at n 


iid ind don’t believe 


istery of the 
Caribbe il n, nes 
that because we are a little country we 
War is no 


irmies; it depends on 


And we 
| have 


ld not 
longer a 
the inte 


1 
have succeeded 


natter of 


{ 
ie 


1] 
ligence or s¢ ntists 


scientist ho, as since 


had a 
seen proved rival west of the 
Atlantic 

“You 
saving 

Yes he Sal 

I did hear 

You may not 

d, “but I was in ow 


Ax»: yang thought it 
little figure. 1 
rie las come to rega 
of a soldier. But 
plained to me is altered 
“Our Minister of Wartare he 


was 1 fhicer ind 


] 


proved it nal ot he 
l \ ¢ Id fT Cl} 


thought t.” he 


Ministry of War 


scrubby 
} 


said 
cavalry could not 


; 
adapt his ideas to modern science. He 
thought 


nity for 


of war simply as an opportu 
cavalry cl es and fine uni 


glor had to get rid of 


forms and 


him in order te | our just aspira 


tions.” 
And h ! hev?” I asked. 
| ition of the 
And it is just that 


ire the peopl 


W hole 


it, whose ancient 
yUIY'Se ids ingly though 
know tor which ¢ 


nuintry he 


Wartare 


and we 
we kn 
ipa ble 
? Mu 


1 
plague 


t we 


ind 


irta t 
+} 
things more in 


And we 


germ W 


had the ( 
effective 
scientist 


Centra nerica, Silvar y 


nly give us that 
way to spread 


in South or 


greatest 








22 


exaggerating his 
them to you. 
ther scientists were 
that we 


Carasierra. I am not 
ibilities, and I shall prove 
Naturally, our 
ealous of him, but we knew 
iad marvelous powers wit! ur grasp 
it only (¢ ould be kept at his 


ind 


past 


irasierra 
The stranger 
to be gazir into the 


vork.” silent 
eemed 
through the bwe hat partly veiled 
tavern 

wr I thought 
Hkely in hot untry like 
‘Never idle 
ntion. 


he dark er 
‘Idle, was he?’ aid, f 
very } that 
No,” s 
Always spurred m Dy 
levoted to making a 


stranger 
a fierce an 
His very life 
nderful invention than any the 
Yes, he worked, and 
for us on something 
and if it had been the 


Was 
nore W 
“ rid has known 
e was W king 


ery wonderful 


nderful thing as 
have left it, 
would have triumphed 
relied, and rightly, on 
but we forgot his f 


st w yet invented 
and our 


Ah, 
that 


he would never 
ist Cause 
We 

mm; 

was silent 

lid Car 

mbdition ‘ 

he said. “He 


entist 


isierra do? 
vas dri 

| 

* Knew 

reatest s« not only in 

ean, but anvwhere in the 


letermined to show 


h he 


1 
\ rid na he was 


t. As long 
king 


1 1 
is the germ on whuc was 


seemed the most wonderful 


thing ever invented, he 


yntent to work on it; and he 


was more than 
worked 


ight and day 


Bur before he had « omy leted it, an 


ther inspiration came to him and drove 


im away from the one that would have 


given us our rightful place in the Carib 
ean 

I tried everything: threats, appeals 

to think of our ancient glory, 

But vould turn 

from his project The splendor of 

nspiration gripped him, and 

a man drugged 


splendor of our 


him 


n bribes nothing 


like 
position, 
only be built upon his 
d like We were 
if the Great Powers. And 
inv subject or citizen of 
wers, when you get home, how 


dreams 


-cariously their power is perched; 
and } but for a fancy that came to 


this man’s mind and 


low 
lrove out all more 


should 


easonab! fancies, we have 


At é ney 


rasiel ra’s 


been aS gre 
What 
isked 
“I will tell you,” he “And it was 
too. But useless, use 


was ( fancy?’ 
said 
a wonderful fancy 
less. Dav after day I went to his labora 
tory and appealed to him, almost with 
tears, to return to his work for us. But 
no, he would not leave his new inspira- 
tion. I gave him every chance. But at 
last I had to threaten him with death, 
as I had every right to do, for he was 


working for the State and refusing to 
obey a lawful order, and our destiny 
depended upon him. I told him that if 
he would not give up this new toy and 
return to proper work he would 
have to be shot. But there was a queer 
light in his eves that day, and really | 
think he hardly heard me. He would 
only say, ‘I have done it, I have done it 

““‘Done what?” I asked him,” the 
stranger continued. 

““The most wonderful invention,’ he 
said, ‘the most wondertul invention ever 
achieved by man.’ 

“*You will be shot,’ I repeated, ‘if 
you don’t get on with your work.’ 

“This is more wonderful,’ he said 

““Well show it to me,’ I demanded. 
He took me out to his lawn. And there 
he pointed. I saw only a square yard of 
grass where he pointed, marked off with 
a strip of white. tape. ‘What is it?’ I 
asked. 

‘He took up his tape and marked off 
a smaller area, one of only a few inches 
‘Do you see anything wonderful there?’ 
he asked. “Look close.” 

“And I looked close and said, ‘No 

“*That is what is wonderful,’ he said 
You see no blade different from the 
rest? 

“‘No, I said &gain. 

“*Then you have seen the most won 
derful invention of all that man has 
made,’ he replied with a wild look in his 
eyes. ‘For one of those blades of grass 
1] made myself.’ 

““But what 
asked 

“ “Use! 
laughed 
for wonder.” 

“It will be wonderful,’ I said, ‘when 
we dominate the Caribbean. Perhaps 
the world.’ 

“It is far more wonderful,’ he said, 
‘to have made a blade of grass.’ 

“That I had to admit. But I added, 
‘You will return to your work now.’ 

“And at that he laughed more wildly 

“‘Not now that I can do this,’ he ex- 
‘I am going to make flowers 


his 


is the use of that?’ l 


Usel’ he and 
‘I do not work for use, but 


repeated, 


claimed 

“I examined his blade of grass, and 
he gave me every facility, showing me 
the entire his laboratory 
The blade was perfect and was clearly 
alive, but he satisfied me that it was 
artificial. A It was a 
pity. But we responsible ministers can 
not make threats that we do not carry 
out. I had threatened him with death, 
and he had to be executed. I had given 
him every chance. It was a pity.” .. . 


process in 


marvelous man. 


Tx stranger's tale was told (Jorkens 


concluded) and he fell then to silent 
brooding, gazing as it seemed, into the 
past at the grip that his country had lost 
on the Caribbean, perhaps on the 
world. 


Say What You Please 


Continued from page 5) 


be drafted until the necessity is clear. 
I can hear some future statesman say- 
ing, “Well, they draft blood donors, 
don’t they? Therefore we should draft 
hair donors. Hair is used in making 
synthetic plastic, and plastic is badly 
needed, you know.” 

| know that the persons who passed 
the original Army draft never thought 
that it would be used as a precedent in 
the blood donor question. They passed 
it to fill an immediate need. We would 
pass a blood donor bill to fill an im- 
mediate need. But, will the leaders of 
this country fifty years hence know 
that? They will not. They could—and 
the chances are good that they would— 
use the blood donor draft as a prece- 
dent to set up other drafts. Each draft 
would cut the American principle of 
freedom. One thing leads to another. 
Remember that there is a future. 

So until the draft is really necessary 
let's not have it. It isn’t necessary yet. 
American people will volunteer. Why 
haven't they volunteered? Because the 
news this summer from Korea was 
fairly good 


Don Willson 
No. Wilmington, Mass 


Dear Editog; 

There are not enough loyal Ameri- 
cans to supply the much-needed blood 
for our service men in Korea. Too many 
people are inclined to be disinterested, 
or consider this a minor factor in the 
war effort. 

How else are we to secure the blood 
if not by conscription? Should we let 
our soldiers die because some people 
consider it undemocratic to draft blood 
donors? What right has our govern- 
ment to ask some to die when it refuses 
to ask others for a pint of blood? 

I agree that the situation could be 
taken care of if there were enough loyal 
Americans. But I believe we must face 
the fact that there are not. I have a 
brother in Korea, and I certainly want 
every effort made to save his life. I'm 
sure the feeling is mutual among other 
Americans who have relatives there. 

However, I believe if the need for 
blood was more publicized, and the 
importance of it made known to the 
adult world as it is to us in school, 
there would be more blood given. But 
—during this national crisis—I say, 
Draft Blood Donors 

Thelma Bever 
Girard (Kansas) High School 


Latest Red Cross report states that 
for both December and January blood 
donations were below quota.—Editor. 

(Continued on page 29) 





GIS! gors! Quaker and Mother’s Oats contest offers 


WO 4-YEAR | 
COLLEGE 
>; SCHOLARSHIPS 


/, ©) \ Worth 52,0002 Each 
/ "Ora OF joo2 PRIZES WORTH $15,250.00 


Just for 25 words or less completing the sentence... 
"A QUAKER OATS (or Mother's Oats) BREAKFAST HELPS ME STAR IN SPORTS 





BECAUSE. — 


(You complete the sentence in 25 words or less. It's easy.) 

TWO GRAND PRIZES. Just think, fellas and girls the best of 14 leading cereals. Yes, of 14 nationally 
four glorious years of education at any college you known breakfast cereals—both hot and cold, of all 
choose! All this may be yours because you sat down shapes and kinds Quaker Oats camé out Number 
today and wrote a few simple words! This is a prize One in body-building protein!* 

that can change the whole course of your life. Prepare And other tests prove oatmeal! richer in nerve-nour 
you for a high-paid position. Open up a thrilling new ishing Vitamin B;—richer in food-energy—richer in 
world of experiences and friends. food-iron for red blood, than any other whole-grain 

It’s easy to write about Quaker Oats! You know, a cereal! 
leading State University proved that Quaker Oats is *Results published in ‘‘Food Research,” a nationally 


known scientific journal. 
PLUS PRIZES OF 1,000 
Jolt REGULATION BASKETBALLS “~~ 


Yes, they are the official size and weight basketball Wwe 
used by leading schoois throughout the country. Made ate 
for both indoor and outdoor play Even getting wet 
won't hurt them because they’re made 

of molded rubber on a fabric base 

HURRY! Just complete the sentence 

as directed on the coupon. Send as 

many sentences and coupons as you 

wish. Just be sure to send the Blue 

Star from a package of Quaker or — z 

Mother’s Oats with each sentence. : ee Quaker and Mother's Oats ore the same 

Don't wait. Send now—today! fo ee ee ee ee ee ee 


MAIL THIS ENTRY BLANK TODAY! 


QUAKER SCHOLARSHIPS, Box Q, Chicago 77, Illinois 


EASY CONTEST RULES 


“A Quaker Oats (or Mother's Oats) breakfast helps me star in 


sports because 


iaker Oat 


{Complete the sentence in 25 words or less in above space or on separate paper) 


yy them tam enclosing the Blue Star from a Quaker or Mother's Oats package. 


$. You may enter any number of con 
pleted sentences in this contest pr 
vided a Blue Star from a Quaker Oat 
scholarshis h year for or Me ther’s Oats package accor 
e beginning at high school grad- each entry. The Quaker Oats Cor 
uation or at age 18. Additi aad prizes reserves the right to use or not to use 
f 1,000 Voit Regulation Basketballs the winning sentences 
worth $11.25 each. Total value of prizes 6 


Name__ a c Age 
Address 
City . 7 Zone State 


REMEMBER: CONTEST CLOSES MIDNIGHT, MARCH 10, 1952 


$15,250.00 Names of winners wil! be on file 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicag: 
3. Entries will be don the basis Grand prize wint sere willl be ann 


of originalit Y, ultabi Aity and tness on The Quaker Oats Sunda y radiosh 
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ENDS 


Robert Black (Phoenix Union) Ariz 

Kyle Cruze (Knoxville East) Tenn. 

Robert Davis (Beckley) W. Va. 

James Freeman (lowa City) la. 

Reginald Giddens (Oyster Bay) N. Y. 

James Koranda (Kelly) Chicago, Ill. 

Ray Michanczyk (Lewis) Southington, Conn. 
George Spaneas (Lowell) Mass. 

Joseph Tuminello (Brookhaven) Miss. 


TACKLES 


Clifford Brumbeloe (Grants Pass) Ore. 
Richard Fadel (Hamilton) Elmsford, N. Y. 
Herbert Gray (R. E. Lee) Baytown, Tex. 

Fritz Heiss (Menasha) Wis 

Joseph Krupa (Weber) Chicago, Ill. 
Ronald Latronica (Westinghouse) Pittsburgh 
Jerry Mingis (Wilson) Portsmouth, Va. 

Earl Monlux (Everett) Wash. 

John Pepka (Patterson Pk.) Baltimore, Md 
Harlan Wilson (Cherokee) la. 


GUARDS 
Franklyn Brooks (O’Keefe) Atlanta, Ga. 
Robert Clasey (Champaign) Ill. 
Floyd Collins (Okmulgee) Oklo. 
Arthur Demmas (University) St. Louis, Mo 


Spencer Lampiris (Eastern) Washington, D. C. 


Harold Olewine (Penn) Harrisburg, Pa. 
Richard Pfaff (Bellarmine) San Jose, Cal 


QUARTERBACKS 
William DeGraaf (Clifton) N. J. 


William Krietemeyer (Central) Evansville, Ind. 


Sanford Lederman (Santa Monica) Cal. 
Richard LePage (international Falls) Minn. 
Earl Morrall (Muskegon) Mich. 

Bart Starr (Lanier) Montgomery, Ala. 
Doyle Traylor (Temple) Tex. 

Lawrence Yeargain (Sikeston) Mo. 


TAILBACKS 


Chris Andrews (Greenwood) Miss. 
Royce Flippin (Montclair) N. J. 
Donald King (Anderson) S. C. 

Martin Keough (Pomona) Cal. 
Richard Paviat (Astoria) Ore. 

Wally Piper (Senior) Miami, Fla. 
Robert Ruck (Southwest) St. Louis, Mo. 


HALFBACKS 


Hadley Hicks (Bisbee) Ariz. 

Neil Hyland (Far Rockaway) N. Y. 
Homer Jenkins (LaJunta) Colo. 
William Kane (Munhall) Pa. 

John Lewis (Ross) Freemont, O. 
Robert McKeiver (Evanston) Ill. 
Richard Meade (South River) N. J. 
John Neff (Fremont) Neb. 
Thomas Tracy (Birmingham) Mich. 
Delano Womack (Austin) Tex. 


FULLBACKS 








CENTERS 
Douglas Knotts. (Albermarle) N. C. 


William Nieder (Lawrence) Kan 
Charles Stone (Walla Walla) Wash. 


Kenneth Vargo (Martins Ferry) O. 
Raymond Wine (Port Huron) Mich. 





| John Tatum (Lubbock) Tex. 


James Morris (Carr Cent.) Vicksburg, Miss. 


Cecil Gunn (Arlington) Tex. 

Jerry Hall (Palestine) Tex. 

William Harrison (Hampton) Va. 

Daniel Lynk (St. John’s) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Raymond Mercer (Moultrie) Ga. 

William Murakowski (Washington) E. Chicago, Ind. 
John Peckham (Washington) Sioux Falls, $. D. 
David Rogers (Harding) Warren, O. 
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1951 All-American H.S. Football Team 


ELL, we finally did it—picked an 

All-American High School Football 
Team! We knew it'd be tough. But we 
didn’t know it would involve so much 
blood, sweat, and tears. 

For two months we waded through 
thousands and thousands of names 
piles and piles of records . . . carefully 
weighed every weighable factor. Then 
we made our choices. And still we were 
now here 

Our original list consisted of 400 
names. So we had to “boil” it again and 
again. Slowly it melted. It hurt us to 
drop so many deserving athletes. But 
it had to be done 

Our final choices are listed above 
They are presented humbly. We know 
that some injustice must have been 
done—that many deserving boys have 
been overlooked. But we did our best 
to be as fair as possible 

All in all, our team consists of 66 
players from 33 states and the District 
of Columbia. Most of the boys hail 
from the larger schools in their states 


But schools in such towns as LaJunta, 
Colo.; Southington, Conn.; Cherokee, 
Iowa; Bisbee, Ariz.; and International 
Falls, Minn., are also represented. 

Texas leads the nation with six selec- 
tees, followed by New York and Illinois 
with four each. Seven other states 
placed three boys apiece 

The backfield selections are classi 
fied under four headings. Quarterbacks 
are T-formation men only; Tailbacks 
played in the single wing; Halfbacks 
include wingbacks; and Fullbacks are 
just what the title implies 

Unfortunately, space doesn’t permit 
a complete listing of each boy's rec- 
ord. But the following—taken directly 
from our master record sheets—will give 
you an idea of how we arrived at our 
final selections 

Doyle Traylor (quarterback), only a 
junior, is already a two-year all-stater 
in Texas. He flipped 172 passes, com- 
pleting 99 for 1,854 yards and 34 touch- 
downs. That means he hit for a score 
every fifth time he passed! 


Marty Keough (tailback) carried 
176 times for 1,309 yards, averaged 
7.5. Also completed 121 of 209 passes 
for 1,438 yards; scored 28 touchdowns 
and passed for 8 more; averaged 44.5 
yards on 40 punts. Led Pomona to 
Southern California title by hitting 13 
of 18 passes for 216 yards, running 44 
more, scoring once in 26-13 win over 
favored Monrovia 

Bob McKeiver (halfback) is the 
midget of the squad at 150 pounds, but 
he was rated best back in Illinois. Set 
scoring record in tough Chicago Subur- 
ban League, gained 643 yards in 55 
carries, averaged 45.2 yards on 24 
punts. Against New Trier in a game that 
clinched an undefeated season for 
Evanston, he scored on runs of 4, 58, 
65, and 72 yards in a blinding snow- 
storm 

Buddy Cruze (end) was Tennessee's 
outstanding player. Standing 6-4, he 
caught 30 passes for 612 yards, scored 
69 points, blocked four punts. 

Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 








Good indoor pictures are easier 
with Ansco Superpan Press Film! 


These simple, easy-to-follow 
rules will help you make 
good pictures indoors— 


the very first time you try! 


When the sun goes down, your chance of 
making prize-winning pictures stays up 
if you load your camera with Ansco 


Superpan Press Film 
All you need in the way of equipment 
to set up your own informal indoor “por- 


trait studio” is this 


1. Your present camera. 

2. Ansco Superpan Press Falm. 

3. Two phote flood lamps: One. a No. 1 
photoflood, and the other a No. 2. 


Place one lamp at each side of the camera, 
the same distance away from the subject. 
The No. 2 photoflood is your “modeling 
it two feet or more above 
1 and direct its light 


Use the No. | flood- 


light on the opposite side of the camera, 


light,” so raise 
} 


the subject's nea 


| 
down across the face. 


near the jens, to lighten the shadows 


cast by the No. 2 flood. 


The accompanying exposure table gives 
you the right lens opening and shutter 


speed Don't guess at the distances — 


rstandable in- 

make better 

pictures indoors and out, get 
Ansco’s 60-page booklet “Betret 
roGRAPHY Mapt Easy It’s 
photo dealers everywhere, 


i 
Ansco direct 


AN INDOOR PICTURE like this might ly become a prize-winner in the 


Scholastic-Ansco Photography contest or test details. write Scholastic- 


Ansco Photography Awards, 351 Fourth New York 10, N. Y. 





SUPERPAN PRESS EXPOSURE TABLE FOR FLOODLAMPS 
Shutter speeds in fractions of a second 
Lamp-to-Subject Distance 
One No.1 & One No.2 One No.1 & One No.2 One No.1 & One No.2 
Lens Opening | Flood Lamp at 4 ft. | Flood Lamp at 6 ff. Flood Lamp at 8 ft. 


T 


£22 10th Sth 
25th 10th 5th 


= SS oe 


_—€ 50th 25th 10th 





Y2 











| 100th 50th 25th 
6.3 150th 75th 35th 
4.5 300th } 150th 75th 


























For Box Camera Snapshots Place Lamps 4 feet from Subject 





Ask for ANSCO SUPERPAN PRESS FILM! 


ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & n Corporation. “From Resear 


h to Reality” 

















BOY dates GIRL 


wlook all around 


aboard the most talked-about 
train in the country! 
@ To cross the 
ZEPHYR a meme 
ce I his is the 


("} 


CALIFORNIA 
rat travel experier 


twee 


NO EXI 


The 


uormld 
“ny 


CHICAGO 
DENVER 
SALT LAKE CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BURLINGTON 


Tn vA te 


C oF 
COUN En 


: ae 
California “i A ~~ os 
VIA 
San fra NCUCO WR 
without added 
ener Trafic Me 


aM 
WESTERN PACIFIC 


WHEELER 


\ ALENTINE’S DAY, Lincoln’s 
Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, 
Leap Year Day (February 29)—all 
in one month! It’s not surprising, 
with all of these “holidays,” that re- 
cently so many of your questions 
concern parties and dances. Judging 
from your letters, life this month is 
going to be a prom one week, an 
after-school dance in the gym the 
next, and informal dancing in the 
game room every other date night! 

So let’s turn down the radio, call 
a fifteen-minute intermission to dis- 
questions and then go 


cuss your 


back to the dance! 


QO. I'm no Gene Kelly, but I do know 
Most of the girls I dance 
with, however, are always trying to 
“lead.” What can a boy do when a 


’ 
pushes him around that way on a 


row to dance 


vith os 
1 dance 
to improve your sense 
# rhythm » whistle, clap, or tap out 
narch, such as 
“OFF we 
YON- 


the beat of a rhythmic 
the 


GO 


Corps 
WILD 


song 


BLUE 


Army Air 
into ti 


fy (oy ted, 


DER... .” Next, try a melody with a 
slow beat, such as Stardust. First clap, 
whistle the beat; then start to 
walk forward. As you walk to the mu 
sic, think of the 
steps, and the fast beats as short steps 
and walk accordingly—short, short, long 
or long, long, long, long, whatever the 
beat of the music happens to be. 

Now | that 
rhvthm, you're 
lead. (Practice on your 
cousin, or a patient girl friend.) Hold 

tur partner in an easy but firm way, 
uur right hand centered just be 
blades, across the 
arm should lightly 
left arm. The 

f his right 


nt to kee p 


tap, or 


slow beats as long 


mastered the 
to perfect your 


you've 
ready 


mother, sister, 


with \ 
sh vul le I 


low her 


boy 


s weight 
t. (His 

> free It 

heels, his 

yuille d off bal ince 
lo is to fight to 


lk ading! 


George Clark, News Syndicate Co., Ine 
“Mom! Are you sure ycu’re not teach- 


ing me to dance the way Dad does?” 





help the situation. If it doesn’t, in an- 
other column we'll tell the girls how 
to follow! 


Q. My boy friend has arranged for 
us to double date for the Junior Prom. 
This would be lots of fun except for 
the fact that the other girl and I never 
have gotten along well. Since the prom 
“special” dates, 1 want 
ible Could 

to hou I 
is smoothly 


is one of those 
it to be as much fun as pos 
you give me a feu 
could help the evening go 
as possible? 


tips as 


A. Your good intentions will go a 
long way toward making th 
of fun.” Back them up 
resolution to overcome the reason 
don’t get along together. If it’s “jeal- 
ousy,” yours or hers, rise above it. Make 
every effort to include her in the con 
ittention to 


evening 
“lots with a 


vou 


calling her 


interests. 


versation by 
activities and 
to your friends and think of her 
visiting cousin who shouldn't be 
lected. 

Many times the reason we don't get 
that 
don’t know enough about them to un- 
their personalities their 
behavior. Ask the “other girl” to have 
lunch with y go to the 
sometime before the prom Sh 


Introduce her 
as a 
neg 


along with certain people is we 


derstand ind 


ou Or movies 
her 
ind in 


m ike 


wy 
the dress you're going to wear 
clude her In any plans you may 
for an after-the-prom snack. 
Double-cating vith 


who know l] 


even friends 


each other we 
For 
as to when they want to start and end 
i date For 
the check! 

But it’s hard for a “special” 
when four people 


requires 


1 
the girls: agi 


cooperation vreement 


the bovs: how to divide 
late to 


go wrong have so 


much in common—the desire to have as 


much fun as possible! 


O 
in on you ata s¢ hool dance and you'd 
rather not dance with Is it all 
right for your dancing partner to say, 
Sorry, I hawe this dance”? 

A The 


(W hic h 


What can you do if someone cuts 


him? 


cut-in code for private dances 
would include school dances) 


requires that a girl who is already danc 


ing should never refuse to ch inge part- 
when a boy its in—unless the 
] 


USI\ 


ners 


bov’s behavior is obvi: objection 
ible. According to the same code her 
ut back 


4] 


first partner should not 
the bov wl 
may cut in on a third fellow 

When to > me 
should tap the boy on the left shoulder 
and “May |! To 
“Cut!” is bad manners. The boy who is 
being cut out should thank his partner 
for the dance and leave the floor. The 
girl who is the object of so much atten- 


tion should be grateful for it! 


on 


10 cut in on him ugh he 


a boy wants cut in, he 


say, cut in?” snar] 
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cup 


Mof 
Lesrow ! 
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Lifeless, lonesome, that was Sue 
Bored...ignored... Nothing to do! 





Changed her habits... 
Began to eat wholesome 
NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 


(a2 busy-busy 


SHREDD En” 


EY, these de 
hole w 

et NAB 
© original Nia 


food. ¢ 
h 
ara Fk 


licious 


ISco SHRED. 
alls product! 


Sue's mom advised, 

“Don't fret and pout... 
A hearty breakfast 

And you'll stand out!” 


re 
.* 


SI 
@ 


\\ \ 





Now, smiling, beguiling, 
Vivacious, too 

The gang calls her 
Sensational Sue! 


WHE 


DED 








NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Voluable Wall Chart and student project sheets on the role of whois wheat in 
America’s economy and society and in the family diet are available. Write to National Biscuit Company, 


| we BAKED BY NABISCO 


Niagaro Folls, New York, Dept. S-252 
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BETTER WRITING 


means 


BETTER GRADES 


get an 
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To select orreplace | ... here's all you do 


Gsterbrook 


AMERICA’S PEN NAME SINCE 1858 


IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to *Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, 
351 Fourth Ave.. 


Problems of greatest 


Vagazines. 
10, N. Y. 
will be 


Scholastic 
New York 
interest 


discussed in this column. 


The Question, Be 


( 


t between 
the food 


nh ¢} 
»> rub the 


hat bleed easily may indicate a 


Vitamin C foe 
ind fresh vegetables 


gums t 
ra 


f vds, like 


need r more 


citrus fruits 
° ¢ @ 

When vou cd 

} ‘ 


Vitamins for Free. 
} family’s fooe ae 


| 
¢ pping for the 


it the same 
il] a matter of selection. The 
elerv, the yel 
} he ind other 


squash 


ind minerals 


umins 
} ’ 
the lettuce 


+} y 
ie 


Tiaining Table Tips 
Frank Howard, 
Athletic Director 
Clemson College, 


South 


Carolina, says: 


Clemson, 


ree square 


ge eating 
) make 


+} 1 tit 
) petite 
ippetite 


ithletes 


habits. It is always wise 


slieel 


| 
it least two hours of slee p before mid 








Say What You Please 


Continued from page 22 


Boy dates Girl 
Dear Editor 


I am with the 


if accepte d 


writing this letter 
hope that my suggestions 

prove helpful in 
educational 
to 


magazine 


and a ted upon, n 
improving your 


Iso. like 
of 


magazine I would inform 


you of some ispects your 
vhich I enjoy are itly 
use of va 


Scholastic 


ymmend your 


makes 


more enjovable to all. The 


I wish to ¢ 


riety 


which Senior 
film reviews 
sports department 
stories certainly add to the 
Another feature 


qualities 


crossword puzzles 
short 
of the reader 
contributing to the vratifving 
of Senior Scholastic is the 
voted to students’ contributions 
Although Senior Scholastic 
omplished a difficult present 
ing useful information in many fields 
there is one 
The 


not 


and 
ple asure 


spac ce de- 


has ac- 
task of 


in an absorbing mariner 
lacks 


dep 


finesse. 


] 


does 


department which 
Boy d ites Girl’ 
appear to be of 
to me 


irtment 


anv aid to mv class 


Personally, I find dis 


prob m tha 


mates o1 


cussing any may irise 
vith a friend or 


ily is more helpful to me than any ad 
} 


nesi 


a member of my fam 


’ 
vice given in an article. I would 


tate to follow the counsel of any person 
unknown to me 

Possibly 
rmences al | 


\ ould 


suggest Senior 


illustrations of some expe 


} solved by 
helpful I 


publish a | 


iow they ere 


students prove more 
Scholastic 
on experiences contributed 
tudents. I feel that if 
Bov dates Girl” will bec 
more \ lise by viving 
»blems nd by 


t} 


by tS d 
the 


lone 


1C€ 
this is 
of 


by 
ome 
tested solutions 
to cor enabling 


mp 
mon | 


students to share 
Myra Klinger 
Bronx H 
New York 


ese experiences 


Science 


Dear Editor 

nild like to 
opinion 
read 
have 


ible 
I have 
ind | 
the most 


ill. I 


spo 
ports 


» be 


yf them 


1v1s 


int H.S 
nt Mich 


Boy dates 
ra’s criti 


like 


VE 


Gerry, 
make 
I ditor 





Prayer in the Schools 


Dear Editor: 

I was shocked to Ie 
Jennings letter 
that the United Nations 
without a word of praver to God 


from Lester 


Dec. 12 


irl 
the issue 
started 
What 


W hole- 


In 
was 


this nation really needs is a 
hearted return to God. I only hope that 
who feel the 


teenagers 


} 
ao 


there are more 
we 
State 


idea 


same about this as 
The New 


gents has the 1 


Board of Re 


but may I sug- 


York 
ight 
gest that a prayer should be something 
thought of by the person who is pray- 
I] have little f: 
paragraph would 


How 


them to realize th 


iith that a memorized 
} 


ing 
children too 
it would bring 


is a God that 


do t 
evel 
it there 


muc h good 


29 


thev may take their troubles to and 
confide in 

You would be surprised at the actual 
number of children right here in Amer 
never even hear about God 
are in high school. I have run 


Thev regard 


1Ca who 
till they 
into some of them myself 
churches as libraries or museums 
It seems amazing to me that 
modern, advanced democratic country 
such as ours, people can live their whole 
lives without God to lead them. I do 
think that it is a step in the right direc 
tion and I hope other states follow New 
York's example. More power to the 
Board of Regents for its efforts 
Jo Wood 
Denby High School 
Detroit, Mich 


ina 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


don't miss iW 7 i" Good 
i“Sove your money 


iA “Tops 
Mi Fair 


Drama WA i4iAN~ 4444 The 
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SENIORS Sell your classmates 
America’s Most Beav- 
tiful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


" earn sensational commission 
Free Memory Book with each order 
Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 


1425 E. Elm St Scranton 5, Pa 


pa mms DALS e rN 


a 
Stert C 
i ee og R 4 $1.40 each Gold ‘pte ed 
rl. $2.50 each H's each 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BASGE co 
2A Fulton Street. New York N 
Federal S ‘ 


GRADUATION NAME CARDS 
es ever offered. W 
M y B 
y FREE Ag ‘sf g ilk wild 
e CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTIES, Box 
255-N. ‘Piitaburan 0, Pa 


Pins, rings and Pag ince a oe de 
signa. Finest 


uality 
Pins, 35¢ up. Wad 5 Se ae for Soe 
Dept. °, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, MY. 


What My Job Does tor Me’ 


YONGRATULATIONS to the winners 
Cc of the Club” contest an- 
nounced last semester. We received 
scores of letters on the How 
my part-time job is training me for the 
world of work, We're sending $1 checks 
to these students (excerpts from whose 
prize-winning letters are published here) : 
Ramona Blakeman, Morgan City (La.) 
H. 5.; Don Mowry, Platt Valley H. S 
Saratoga, Wyoming; Constance Anctil. 
Waterville (Me.) H. S.: James Bruner, 
Orlando (Fla.) Senior H. S.; Patricia 
S. Peck, Rufus King H. S., Milwaukee, 
Wise, and Jack Basinger, Wellington 
(Kan.) Senior H. S$ 

Letters deserving honorable mention 

submitted by: Mae Sinovoy, St. 
Albany, N. Y.: Peter 
Staffelli, Bound Brook (N. J.) H. a 
Kent Wood, Cedar City (Utah) H. 
Bill Goltman, Clinton (Ta.) H. 5. : Dick 
Pole, Dennison (Ohio) H. S.; les Gut- 
hart, James Madison H. S., Brooklyn, 
N. ¥ Dorothy Koebke, Brackenridge 
H. S., San Antonio, Tex.; Margaret Me- 
Nally, Winona (Minn.) Senior H. S.: 
Flovde Hymel. Morgan City (La.) 
H. S.;: and Norma Jean Mankin. Wood- 
Wilson H. S.. Beckley, W. Va. 


“Career 


subject: 


were 
Joseph's Academy, 


row 


“Hello” Girl 


ntionist 


Ramona Blokeman, Morgan City (La.) H. S. 


Home on the Range 


Don Mowry, Platt Valley H. S 
Saratoga, Wyoming 


Snow White 


because 
] 
uong with 


rn good 
Constance Anctil, Waterville (Me.) H. S 
A Way With Machines 


job cleaning busi 
adding ma- 


“I have 


mac ! 


a part-time 


ness ines—typewriters 


“Career Club’’ Contest Winners 


I'm learning a great deal 
machines and this job could 
a career in a field with 
many I've also learned 
»w important it is to get to work on 


chines, etc. 
office 
lead to 


opportunities, 


about 


1 
easily 


James Bruner, Orlando (Fia.) Senior H. S. 


Keeper of the Books 


“I am a part-time bookkeeper in St 
Joseph’s Hospital, Milwaukee. I've 
learned how to work with other people 
to get a job done well. I’ve learned that 
it’s foolish to work too fast if you make 
errors. I've also learned to admit my 
mistakes. I now can operate a calculator 
and I am learning how to use the book 
keeping machine. My boss has offered 
me a full-time job when I finish high 

hool in the spring.” 

Patricia Suzanne Peck, Rufus King H. S., 
Milwaukee, Wisc 


Mr. ‘’Fix-it”’ 
“I work at Woolworth’s bringing in 
the freight trom trucks and getting it to 


I've learned to fix things— 
sc ales 


the counters 
lights, electric wiring 
work, etc. I’m learning to 
It I stav with the 
a store manager. 
| people etter than | 
I had tl 


Wellington (Kan 


burned-out 
don't 
ite windows 


I migh 


lerstar 


t become 
now 
ised to betore iis job 


Jack Basinger Senior H. S 


New Contest 


How would sou like to see your prize- 
winning letter on the “Career 
Club” page in an early this 
magazine? Scholastic Magazines will 
pay $1 to each student who turns in a 
prize-winning report on this topic: The 
high school courses that have helped me 
most in the career that I plan to have. 

What career do you plan to have? 
How has yvour school work helped you? 
Be specific in what you say. For ex- 
ample, if you're planning to be an ac- 
countant, both math and English classes 
are very important in your preparation. 
Why? Also tell how school activities 
such as the Camera Club, your outside 

and = after-school work are 
you to prepare for your career. 
us a letter of 300 words or less 
school work in 
to your career. Your ideas are 
worth more than your “literary style.” 
Sign your letters with your name, the 
of your teacher, and your school 
Also name the Scholastic Maga- 
Mail your letters not 
later than March 1, 1952, to: William 
Favel, Vocational Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, 351 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


appear 
issue of 


reading 
helping 
Write 


on the your 


topic of 


relation 


name 
address 
zine that you take 








Just a Minute 
“What a night,” said a dinne 
pitchforks!” 


go home in this down- 


guest. 
t 
‘You can't 
pour,” said the host. “Better spend the 
night with us.” 
The guest disappeared, returning in 
two hours, soaked and dripping 
‘Where have you been?” asked the 


It’s pouring 
'* 


host 
“Oh, I had to go home for my pa- 


jamas. 


Patriotic 


‘So, you're complaining ¢ 
finding sand in your soup?” 

Private: “Yes, sir.” 

Sergeant: “Did 
country or 


Sergeant 


ou join the Army to 
serve your to complain 
about the food?” 

Private: “1 joined the Army to serve 


my country, but not to eat it! 
t Valper, B ~ Monroe 


Dates and Mates 
A Tri-Hi-Y girl was asked recently to 


present a short essay on men as a part 

of a “Dates and Mates” program. Her 

masterpiece follows. It may set boy-girl 

relationships back fifty years! 
“Men are 

erally speaking, they may De 


} 
into three cl 1 


Gen 


divided 


vhat women marr 


} } } = 
iSses tusDanGs aCheiOrs, 


and widowers 

“A bachelor is an eligible mess of 
obstinacy entirely surrounded by suspi 
Husbands are of three 


ns t mn) prizes. 


cion types: 


prizes, surprises, and 
Making a husband out of a man is one 
, 


"ie a 
of the highest forms of plastic at 


t known 


to civilization. It requires science, 


sculpture, common sense, faith, hope, 
ind charity 


“If vou flatter 
if vou don’t. vou bore 


man frighten 
him to death 
him to death 

If you wear ga lors and a star- 
tling hat he hesitates ) ke vou out 
but if vou wear a little br eret and 

tailored suit, he takes 4 out and 
stares al] evening at the en in ga} 
hats 


i 


colors and startling 

“If you are the clinging vine type, 
then he doubts whether you 
brain. If you are modern and intelli- 
gent, he doubts whether you have a 
heart. If you're silly, he longs for some 
one bright. If you're brilliant and in- 
tellectual, he longs for a piaymate. 

“Man is just a worm in the dust; he 
comes along, wriggles around for a 
while and finally some chicken gets 
him.” . 


Youth Leaders Digest 


have a 


The Once-over 
That 
iS 
Ww hen 
you 


look 


Victorious 


When the colone! strode into the liv- 
ing room, looking for his pipe, he found 
his daughter sitting on the lap of her 
favorite lieutenant. The young officer 
proved to be as smart. as he was hand 
some 

Gently lifting his lady-love to her 
feet, he arose, saluted the colonel, and 
announced, “Sir, I have the honor to 
report an engagement at close quarters, 
if which I been entirely vic- 
torious. It merely remains for you to 
give sanction to the terms of surren- 
der.” 

The ( olonel 


have 


replied, “Carry on, 


' 
young man, carry on 
Wall 


Escape 


Briggs: “I just saw two eops chase 
holdup man through a drugstore.” 
Higgs: “Did they catch him?” 

Briggs: “No. He stepped on a se 


] 


of scales and got a weigh 


In-tense 


father had 
“is in the past 


he sentence My 
* said the teacher 
tense. What tense would it be if the 
sentence read, My father has money?” 
” answered honest Harriet 


money 


‘Pretense 


Broad-minded 


4 private was walking down the 


street with his girl when they ap 
proac hed a naval offic er The soldier 
smartly and the gesture was 
returned Why de Arm\ 
Navy men?” she asked 

“After all, my dear,” replied the 
illies 


saluted 
men salute 


dier, “they are our 


Evolution 
Little Dac 


Asleep ina | g 


I 
hshund 


Forest fire 


Hot dog' 


Voice of Experience 


“When I arrived home last night,” 
related the young husband, “my wife 
greeted me with a big kiss. She had a 
beautiful dinner ready and afterwards 
she wouldn't let me help her with the 
dishes, but made me sit in the living 
room and read the paper.” 

The old married man sighed. “And 
how did you like her new hat?” he 


asked. 


Advance 




















BIKE WEB 
COMPANY 


More athletes have worn 
Bike Athletic Supporters 
than any other brand 


Top basketball players say 
“Don't engage in any sport 
without the protection of a 
supporter!’ So do as leading 
athletes do. Get the reliable 
protection BIKE Athletic Sup- 
ters give you. There's a 
BIKE support for every sport . 
at athletic goods stores every- 
where. Play safe! Wear BIKE! 
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But you'll “wade” right into those PLANTERS PEANUTS when you 
discover how crisp and meaty they are. They’re wonderfully tasty 
and wonderfully nourishing—the perfect between-meal munch. 
That's why it’s so important to look for “Mr. Peanut” on the 
wrapper of the peanuts you buy. He’s your guarantee of peanut 
perfection, And for two additional energy treats, try the PLANTERS 


Jumbo Block Peanut Bar and delicious PLANTERS Peanut Butter. 


Feews smootett) 


bd | 
i PLANTER 





JUMBO BLOCK. 


I feanut’Candy-5 





Off the Press 


The Teaching of Contemporary Affairs 
John C. Payne, Editor. Twenty-first 
Yearbook. The National Council for 
the Social Studies, Washington 6, 
D. C. 234 pp., $2.50 (paper-bound); 
$3 (cloth-bound) 


teachers who have 


h contemporary af 
basis 


Social Studies 
been trying to teac 
fairs on a practical day-to-day 
may be disappointed by the approach 
to the problem taken in the current 
Yearbook of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. It is not directed 
primarily to methods of teaching con 
affairs but to far-reaching 
stated at length 
easily summarized as 


temporary 
objectives. These are 


but may be more 


lop in high school stu 
| thinking; (2) loyalty 
ot demox racy; 
the best of the past but 


the aim to deve 
(1) critic 


to basic ideals 


dents: 
3) abil- 
ity to conserve 
willingness to accept needed change; 
(4) ability to 
public servants; (5 


appraise the service of 
understanding that 
than 


desire 


more is needed mere previous 


knowledge 6) a to encourage 


the free flow of information; and (7) 
i willingness to adjust to a social 
ting in all their decisions and relation- 
ships 

A distinction, not always m iuintained, 


drawn between contemporary af- 
fairs and current events. The latter is 


lefined as the up-to-the-minute teach 


of the news without reference to 
its historical background. Contempo 
may be used as a 


achieving 


rary affairs, it is held, 
for the purpose of 


; . 
the stated objectives 


resource 


ot the U. S. Ot 


inalyzes in Part I the 


Howard Cummings, 
fice of Education 
who is able 


characteristics of a citizen 


to contribute to the formation of sound 
neihiten } ] 
public opinion. The role of opinion 
polls is presented cautiously, with an 
awareness of the polls’ limitations, by 
Herbert Hyman and Paul Sheatsley. In 
seeking to isolate the 

public opinion, Richard Centers adopts 


determinants of 
in his essay a needlessly technical vo 


cabulary. Leonard Doeb comes closest 
to the realities of the classroom by con 
it the hat “the 


potential as a determinant of public 


fessing yutset i school’s 
opimon can not be ascertained.” 

In Part 
fairs at the Elementary School Level,’ 
Evelyn Girardin holds that critical 


thinking can be developed by utilizing 


Iwo Contemporary Aft 


the child’s experiences 

Part Three will be of greatest inter- 
est to secondary school teachers. Here 
Shirley Engle, of Indiana University. 
hits hard in stating that “the over- 
whelming evidence is that schools 
minimize efforts at developing real dis- 


cipline and orderly thinking on contro- 
versial questions.” He urges closer work 
with the community t encourage un- 
derstanding of the requirements for 
citizenship training. Nathan Brown, 
who served on the New York Times 
Current Events Survey made in 1949, 
notes that “teachers very generally do 
not hew to such basic aims as are iden- 
tified in the first chapter of this Year 
book.” Elbert Burr, of American Uni 
versity, reports on some of the civic 
experiences of students where the text- 
book is replaced by action in the com- 
munity. 

In Part [V, John Payne, of New York 
University, editor of the Yearbook, and 
George Fersh contribute chapters on 
techniques of 
teaching contemporary affairs at the 
junior college lege]. In Part Five, “Con- 
temporary Affairs Materials,” Wilson 
Valentine suggests standards for judg- 


ing suitable materials and observes that 


the possibilities and 


} 


“the use of minimum materials simply 
means that the teacher 
to function in lieu of the 
sources.” In “Working 
Materials,” Ruth 


teac 


has greater need 
missing re- 
Current 
Cortell describes her 


} 


ning ce 


with 


experiences in yntemporary 


affairs to 12th grade students, and gives 


a detailed listing of sources of current 


materials 


In a miscellane (Part Six), 


-ous Section 


3-T 


Julian Aldrich, of New York Univer- 
sity, takes up the problem of training 
teachers to teach contemporary affairs 
and calls for broad scholarship as part 
of their training. Reginald Kimball, long 
a recognized expert in the field, remarks 
that “Almost any medium, almost any 
method, almost any device can be used 
effectively. The teacher's own interests, 
his own enthusiasms, his own under- 
standing determine the failure or 
success of current events teaching.” 

In a final section (Part Seven), Rob- 
ert Keohane, of the University of Chi- 
cago, documents a readable short his- 
tory of current events and contemporary 
affairs teaching. 

The net effect of this Yearbook will 
be to bring home to Social Studies 
teachers that we have too often neg 
lected basic objectives in our teaching 
of contemporary affairs; that it has been 
allowed to degenerate into something 
“extra” rather than an integral part of 
the Social Studies curriculum. We are 
reminded of “the vast illiteracy and dis 
orderly thinking of many of our citizens 
on questions of great civic importance.” 
Only a small part of this Yearbook is 
given to specific ways of counteracting 
this ignorance at its 
schools. For more specific 
teachers will need to search the reward- 
ing pages of Social Education and other 
publications which come closer to the 


source—in the 
guidance, 


daily problems of the classroom 


Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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Memo to a Busy Teacher— 


SCHOLASTIC 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


you have not yet mailed your renewal order for 
the second semester, please be sure to do so today. 
(This single copy of the February 13th issue is all 
we can send you without receiving your renewal. 
Your classroom set of this issue will be sent to you 


immediately on receipt of your order.) 


MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC WORLD WEEK PRACTICAL ENGLISH LITERARY CAVALCADE 


‘ae Corner 


HE closing date tor entries in the 

Scholastic Writing Awards is just 
around our corner. The stories, essays 
; vems, and articles written by par 
ticipants are now being selected by 
teachers 

It's an ugly subject, but | wish to 
devote this week’s corner to plagiarism 
1 don’t know whether the “easy money’ 
spirit revealed by the exposés of crime 
and rackets and mink coats has been 
permeating high school life or not. But 
I do know that during the past two 
vears we have been plagued by plagiar 
isms 

We have been conducting the Scho 
lastic Writing Awards tor almost thirty 
years. Occasionally plagiarized stories 
essays, and poems got past the judges 
and were published. Invariably, a 
plagiarized piece, when published, is 
recognized by some reader and the 
guilty youngster is caught. But during 
the past two vears I believe we have 
had more cases of plagiarism than we 
had in the previous 25 years 

I should like to urge every teacher 
when signing the approval of the stu 
dents’ pledge (“I hereby certify that 





this is my own original work”), to 
be sure of two things: (a) that the 
work the student submits for the 
Awards is not so superior to his usual 
week-by-week work that it prompts 
the teacher to “wonder” about its 
originality; and (b) that the superior 
student has not been “pushed” to the 
point of being so eager to submit an 








entry of top quality that he is tempted 

| to plagiarize the work of a professional 

| writer 

I should like also to suggest to 
teachers that they lead a class dis 
cussion on the moral and the criminal 
ispects of plagiarism. (See the story, 
The Prize-winner, in the October 17 

| issue of Practical English.) 

Here at Scholastic we have always 
handled plagiarism cases quietly through 
the parents, teachers, and the high 
school principal. All awards have been 

| recalled without publicity. Perhaps we 
have not been “tough” enough. What's 
your opinion? We'd like to know how 
you think we should handle cases of 
plagiarism. 
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